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Serve on 


Choose the three which you think are best. 
Then let your folks choose the superlative kind. See 
if they pick Van Camp’s. 


We May be Wrong 


Perhaps somebody somewhere has 
equalled this dish, and we haven’t 
found it out. 


But we have made this test with 
twenty kinds of baked beans. And 
everyone always 
picks out the Van 
Camp’s. 

We are pretty 
sure that your folks 
won’t differ from 
the rest. 

Here is a dish prepared by a chef 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

We pick out for it just the white, 
plump beans. 

We make the sauce from vine- 
ripened tomatoes, and bake it with 
the beans. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Established 1861) 


ty 
Van@mps * | 
WITH TOMATO Por*..- BEANS 
‘* The National Dish ’’ 


One Plate 
Three Kinds of Baked Beans 


We use for the baking a modern 
type of steam oven. Thus the beans 
are well baked without crisping. 

They are baked for hours at 245 
degrees. Yet the beans are baked 
without bursting. 

So the beans come out nut- like, 
mealy and whole. 
They are easy to 
digest. 

And we bring 
them to you with 
the fresh oven 
flavor, by our proc- 
ess of sterilization. 


Judge for yourself if this effort is 
wasted. 

Learn by a test if common beans 
please folks like Van Camp’s. Then 
tell your grocer in the future to send 
the kind you like best. 


and 20 cents per can. 
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Piano Study 
Made Easy 


A good general education is a fine 
thing and a necessary thing,— but a 
musical education will open to any man 
or woman the homes and the hearts of the 
mightiest people in the land. Music will 
create friends; it will give social prestige; 
it will make life easier in a hundred ways. 
Are you willing to deny your child these 
benefits? 


THE MUSIC MASTER, the 
greatest musical invention of the 
century, makes the study of 
music the easiest thing in the 
world. It takes the teachings 
of the greatest music masters of 
Europe and America,makes them 
so plain that even the youngest 
child can understand, and then, 
at your own piano, demonstrates 
how to apply them. With 






$3 Music Master 


—It Makes Piano Study Easy— 


you can complete in about one year a Course 
which would ordinarily take you three years or 
even four. Because THE MUSIC MASTER is 
with you while you practise as well as while you 
take the lesson, thus preventing mistakes which 
might take you days or even weeks to overcome. 


The German-American 
Conservatory of Music 
(Now Teaching Piano By Mail) 


has put the results of twelve years of thought 
and work into the creationof THE MUSIC 
MASTER and the Correspondence Course. It 
is the only Correspondence School of Music 
which has solved the problem of how actually 
to show the pupil on the key of the piano 
itself just what the teacher meant by the written 
instructions of the lessons. 

The German-American School specializes on 
piano instruction. It has not only the best 
Correspondence Course for the piano, but this 
Course is so different from all the others that 
they may be said to have almost nothing in 
common. ‘THE MUSIC MASTER'S Course is 
absolutely modern and scientific. That is why 
it is perfect and easy. 


12% Cents a Day Pays 
THE MUSIC MASTER’S BILL. 


It pays for THE MUSIC MASTER and the 
Correspondence Course. It will teach for this 
price not only one member of the family, but 
every member who wants to study. The mother 
can study with her daughter, each child can 
study separately or all the children can study 
together. Certainly this is worth many times 
1244 cents a day to you. 


Study By Mail. 

No need to give up other work in which you 
are engaged. Just use the odd moments of your 
time and the odd pennies of your money, and 
at the end of a year or a little over, you will 
be able to play the piano as you never before 

eamed that you could play it. Hundreds of 
others have done this—why not you? ‘i 

At the successful completion of THE MUSIC 
MASTER'S Course a Diploma is granted from 
The German-American Conservatory of Music. 


Mail Us This Coupon, 


and we will send you THE MUSIC MASTER'S 
OWN BOOK. This is a handsome illustrated 
volume. It tells you all about this wonderful 
new system of instruction; just why it was 
necessary, and how we came to perfect it. This 
splendid book Free. 

(FREE) Fifty pieces of high grade piano music 
given with THE MUSIC MASTER'S Course. 
The German-American Conservatory of Music, 
Dept. N, Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ssaneeseusessses! AN ORDER FOR (teeeceesenneute 


The Music Master’s Own Book 


This volume to be sent me by return mail 
free of all expense or obligation on my part. 


TROD . cecsisvvien+tscee 
(3) State whether you desire this course for 
0! » son or daughter. 
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Now, Boys, Play Ball! 


Here is the very latest thing in baseball games—Inside 
With this new invention, you can make every 


Baseball. 


play of our great national game. 


guesswork. When a player has his turn at the bat, not 
only is his play indicated, but also the movement of all the 
men on bases. 
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There is absolutely no 

















Each game you play is thrilling to the very end of the 
last inning, with the score always small and hotly contested. 
Inside Baseball also has a new feature, which enables you 
to play a game between any two teams of the big base- 





Leading Players 
Indorse it: 


TYRUS COBB 
HUGH JENNINGS 
C. MATHEWSON 
HANS WAGNER 


ball leagues by 











OUR BIG OFFER 





we will pay transportation charges to any 


will be sold to any one for $2.50, post-paid. For Premium Conditions, see page 590, 
The Youth’s Companion of October 24, 1912. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SSS SOS 


in the metal disks which represent the men. 
is built on scientific principles, and the plays will average 
the same as in the games on the diamond. Any number 
of people can play and enjoy it. 
which to follow the big league teams during the baseball 
season. Inside Baseball is made entirely of metal, 18x 18 
inches in size, and is practically indestructible. 


Inside Baseball complete with full directions for playing will 
* be sent to any Companion su 
yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion with 50 cents extra. 


EVERYBODY IS PLAYING IT. 


inserting the names of the actual players 
he game 


It is just the game with 


bscriber who sends us ONE new 
For a limited time 
address in the United States. Inside Baseball 
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The belle of Spotless Town you see 
Who shines in bright society. 

Her mind is broad. Her waste is slim. 
Her pots and pans are never dim. 

She has the cents to make a show 

By polishing with 


APOLIO 








The amount of cleaning, scour- 
ing and polishing that you can get 
from one cake of Sapolio is simply 
astonishing. 

The reason is plain. 

Sapolio does not waste. 

You may have tried strong, harsh 
compounds that give poor suds. 
They simply grind off the dirt, 
therefore must be used freely and 
wastefully. 

The grinding gives your tins a 
dull, “frosted” finish. In time it 
wears off the tin surface. 

Then rusting starts. 


In giving your tins the desired 
mirror-like glitter, Sapolio’s rich, 
cleansing suds help materially. 
Sapolio’s suds make harsh, injuri- 
ous materials unnecessary. 

Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapo- 
lio. You then have a quick, economical 
cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen 
knives and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, 
woodwork and marble. 

Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
New York City 





He deals in real 


SAPOLIO 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 

And charges you to use your eyes. 

The names upon the labels show 
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For the new Montana Gold Dig- 
gings! Steamer Goodness’ Sake, 
St. Louis for Fort Benton. Leaves 
at 8A.M., May 16th. Shortest and 
Easiest Route tothe Alder Gulch, 
Last Chance and Deer Lodge 
Mines. Fare $300. Freight and 
Dunnage twelve cents a pound. 
All aboard for Fort Benton. 





HIS was our sailing announcement, 

as it appeared over our gangplank 

and in the St. Louis newspapers of 
May 12, 1865. Stories of the rich gold 
placers at Virginia City, Bannock City, 
and Helena were then exciting the West, 
and the stampede to the ‘‘ New California’’ 
had set in. 

That spring twenty-two Missouri River 

steamboats, loaded with freight, miners, 
and emigrants, left St. Louis and Kansas 
City for Montana. The Sioux, Blackfeet 
and Arikaras were then intensely hostile. 
No small party, traveling by prairie- 
schooner, stood a chance of getting 
through. The Indians attacked even the 
steamers. When a boat was passing near 
bluffs or willow thickets it was unsafe to 
stand on deck exposed to view. In the 
pilot-houses the pilots as they stood at the 
wheel had timber ‘‘shields’’ set on each 
side of them. When Indian attacks were 
to be feared, the boats tied up to the bank, 
or to a snag in midstream. 

A pilot who knew the Missouri was a 
valuable person in those days. We paid 
our pilot, Joe Benteen, $1,200 a month 
for that trip. But no pilot ever really 
knew the Missouri River, or ever could 
know it. It is the most inconstant and 
treacherous of rivers. So frequently does 
it shift its bed that where the channel is 
on one trip, there may be a mere slough 
on the next trip. A Missouri pilot’s skill 
lay in his ability to ‘‘read’’ the water 
ahead and discern the ‘‘ruffle’’ of snags. 
Every spring the river cuts off bends, or makes 
new ones; it may shorten its course by miles, 
or lengthen it. In a week, or even in a day, 
it piles up new sand-bars and mud flats where 
there has always been deep water. 

In one respect only is the Missouri better 
than the Mississippi—for a pilot, at any rate. 
Mississippi water by night looks black as ink, 


and is hard to read ahead. Missouri water is | 
so charged with yellow mud that it has a} 


light - colored, almost luminous appearance, 
even on moonless nights. 

Of the twenty-two boats already mentioned, 
the Goodness’ Sake was far from being the 
best. She was a wheezy old stern-wheeler 
that no insurance company would underwrite. 
My older brother, Charles, and a friend of 
ours, named Jared Sampson, had purchased 








her at Memphis the year before for $7,500, in 
order to make this Montana venture. An uncle | 
of Jared’s, at Cairo, let us have the money; 

we were to pay him twelve per cent. on it. | 
Charles was captain and Jared engineer; they | 
made me purser. Jared and Charles had been | 

up the river the preceding season on the Effie | 


Deans, under Capt. Joe La Barge, probably | chopped them into logs twenty feet long. 
the most skilful of all the Missouri River cap- | they attached the outboard end of the hawser | 
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TALES OF THE MISSOURI RIVER 


UP AND DOWN “OLD MUDDY.” 





IN TWO PARTS. 


PART ONE. 





BY ALAN MACKENZIE. 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 





“ALL ABOARD FOR FORT BENTON!” 


Her name was Pelagie—Pelagie Brabant. She 
was fully six feet two inches tall, and so strong 
and muscular that she thought little of picking 
up an obstreperous youngster, or even an 
unruly woman, and locking the offender in a 
stateroom. 

The problem of getting fuel for the old high- 
pressure engines caused us anxiety. Formerly 
there had been dry wood for sale along the 
river. But owing to the number of steamers 


ahead of us, and the increasing danger from. 


the Indians, who menaced the wood-choppers, 
we found no wood in any of the numerous 


a chance. And it was not safe to tarry long 
at any one point. 

The plan that Charles and Jared adopted 
was to moor the boat to the bank at some place 
where cottonwoods grew near the river. We 
let down a ‘‘slip,’’ like that of a sawmill, and 


| sent fifteen or twenty of the crew ashore with 


axes and a long hawser, the inboard end of 
| which was attached to the drum of the winch. 
The men felled about a dozen large trees, and 
Then 





| 


log after log aboard till the lower deck forward 
was heaped with them. When every one 
worked fast, and there were no mishaps, we | 
could take aboard twelve or fifteen cords of | 
wood in twenty minutes. 
The steamer then cast off, and the crew | 
turned to with cross-cut saws, beetles and 
wedges, to cut the logs into billets three feet | 
long for the negro firemen to toss into the fur- 
naces. Cottonwood was poor fuel, however, 
and willow was only a little better. To ‘‘cheer’’ 
the fires, we had brought along a few barrels 


| of rosin. 
wood-yards. We therefore had to cut wood | 
ourselves, and get it aboard wherever we saw | 


| parties ashore. 


For forty-one days the old Goodness’ Sake 
wheezed and splashed her way up the river. 
Several times we heard the yells of Sioux war 
Twice bullets came whizzing 
aboard. We ‘‘sparred’’ over mud bars, planted 
‘*dead men,’’ and ‘‘climbed up’”’ chutes. All 
one night we were on a snag, in a bed of snags. 
On that occasion steam-pipes had burst, a 
crank-beam had broken, and a cylinder-head 
had blown off. For hours we had drifted 
helplessly. But eventually we contrived to 
patch up the old craft, and to go on. We had 
burned our last barrel of rosin, and were 
getting wood from drift-piles. Still we 


tains; but it was my first trip beyond Kansas | to a log, turned on the steam, and ‘‘snaked’’ | wheezed along, and in the afternoon of the 


City. Indeed, I had had some difficulty 
in getting my parents’ consent to go, for I 
was then barely nineteen. 

We three young fellows expected to 
make our fortunes with the Goodness’ 
Sake. At that time the profits of a suc- 
cessful trip were enormous. The fie 
Deans had cleared $40,000, and we hoped 
to do as well. 

Our mate was a Cincinnati man, named 
Collins; our firemen were six negroes 
from Memphis, and our crew was made up 
of the usual roustabouts and ‘*woodpile- 
men’? from the St. Louis and New Orleans 
levees, 

So great was the rush of gold-seekers 
‘nd emigrants that every stateroom and 
every berth on the Goodness’ Sake was 
\cken three days before sailing-time. We 
1d 103 passengers, including children, 
and carried a big store of provisions, 
tining tools, and household goods; but 
“ven passengers left the boat at Yankton 
ind nine at Pierre. 

If a more turbulent, quarrelsome, fault- 
nding lot of people ever took passage 
«board a steamboat, I pity the purser. 
‘rom the start I was kept at my wit’s 
end to please and pacify them. There 
were daily altercations between families, 
and but for our gigantic stewardess, I 
Should not have been able to keep order 
— them. ‘‘Aunt Pelly,’’ as we called 
ter, was of French-Canadian ancestry, 
and must have been nearly fifty years old. 





BY GREAT GOOD FORTUNE, WE GOT EVERY ONE TO SHORE IN SAFETY 
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FICTION FACT AND COMMENT 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR FIVE CENTS A COPY 


forty-first day passed the mouth 
of the Marias River. 

Twenty-nine miles more, and 
we should be at Fort Benton 
wharf, the goal of the voyage, 
with $35,000 to divide. The 
return trip would bring us 
perhaps half as much, and the 

run would be easier than the voyage up 
the river, for the current would help us. 
After that we would consign the old 
Goodness’ Sake to the scrap-heap, and 
get a fine new side-wheel steamer. 

Thus we talked, and our confidence 
grew with each lessening mile of that 
turbid, swirling current. But -fate was 
against us. A new chute was forming 
round a bend on the north side, and close 
under the caving bank it had started a 
typical Missouri River whirlpool—a cup- 
shaped eddy fifty or sixty feet in diameter, 
with a rapidly whirling center depressed 
eight or ten feet below the rim. 

Charles and Jared sent the mate and 
six men in the yawl to plant a post, or 
‘*dead man,’’ at the foot of the point above 
the new chute, in order that they might 
warp past the whirlpool. It took some 
time to bury the log in the hard gravel. 
Unless a ‘‘dead man’’ of this kind is about 
ten feet long, and is sunk to a depth 
of at least four feet, it is likely to pull 
out. 

While this work was going on, black 
clouds rose over the mountains. The sky 
grew dark, and one of those terrific 
thunder-gusts common on the upper Mis- 
souri swept down the river. We got the 
hawser taut, and started the engines. 
But the boat needed the whole power of 
the steam, in order to hold its own against 
the current, and to overcome the twist 
of the water. The capstan creaked and 
turned slowly. Bright flashes of light- 

ning, with awful reverberations of thunder, 
added confusion to the perils of the river. A 
cloud of sand, dead leaves, twigs, and broken 
cottonwood branches from the bluffs came 
with the first gust. The steamer swung before 
it, the ‘‘dead man’’ pulled out, and what fol- 
lowed came quickly. 

Aunt Pelly and I were busy in the saloon, 
giving our large and troublesome family its 
supper. There were disputes at table. I 
had been obliged to shake several youngsters. 
Aunt Pelly had had to use the large, long- 
handled iron spoon with which she was accus- 
tomed to distribute correction among them. 
Meal-time with us was much like meal-time at 
a menagerie—only rather more disorderly ! 

In the saloon we had given little heed to 
what was going on outside. Navigating the 
boat was not our business. I had heard the 
thunder, but I first knew of the danger we 
were in when I felt the boat turn and careen. 
Through a side door I rushed out to the rail. 
Sheeted rain and hail were driving down the 
bluffs with a roar hardly less terrific than the 
thunder. Jared and Charles were shouting 
orders, the pilot was jingling his bell, and 
steam was blowing off. 

We had swung into the eddy, and a moment 
later crashed into the caving bank, then 
listed to port till the water on that side 
rushed over the lower deck, set the wood 
afloat, and went swashing back to the 
furnace fires. Several explosions followed, 
and clouds of blinding white steam envel- 
oped the boat. 

The passengers rushed out from their 
supper, and their shrieks of terror added 
to the uproar. Another explosion in the 
furnaces sent glowing embers flying in 
every direction; and at almost the same 
moment the bumping of the boat against 
the steep bank brought down a sudden 
slide of gravel, stones, brush and trees. 
One tree, a tall cottonwood, falling across 
the hurricane deck, tore out the funnel 
stays and wrecked the pilot-house. Ben- 
teen, the pilot, narrowly escaped. He 
climbed out at the forward windows, and 
swung down to the rail of the saloon deck, 
where I stood. 

‘*This is the end of the old Goodness’. 
Sake,’’ he said, coolly. ‘‘Get these people 
ashore if you can.’’ 

Get them ashore! That was easier said 
than done, for the half-submerged boat 
was heaving and bumping against a bank 
thirty feet high and nearly perpendicular. 
By this time the fires were out and the 
lower deck was two feet under water. The 
firemen and most of the crew had clam- 
bered up to the saloon deck. Below, in 
water up to their hips, Charles, Jared and 
the mate were working like heroes to get 
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lines ashore, and hold the boat from sliding 
off into deep water. The landing-stage and 
derrick had jammed fast, and the yawl was 
swamped; but at last they got four men ashore 
and carried hawsers to trees up the bank. 

As the hull heaved with the current, these 
hawsers tightened and slackened in an alarm- | 
ing manner. Our passengers were huddled 
along the shoreward rail of the saloon deck. 


Aunt Pelly and I did our best to keep them | 4 
quiet; but their screaming and wailing was | 4 


continuous. 

There could hardly have been a worse place 
for landing people. 
was too steep for them to climb. Moreover, | 
slides were likely to occur at any moment. 
The cottonwood that had fallen on the deck 
still hung aslant by its roots on shore. Some 
of the nimbler youngsters had already scram- 
bled across it to the top of the bank ; and when 
we saw that the roots held, we hustled all 
the passengers up to the hurricane deck, and 
started to land them across that heaving tree 
trunk. 

Several men crossed. Only one man fell into 
the water, and he succeeded in getting out and 
climbing up the bank. We found it impossible, 
however, to get the women and 
small children to cross, until we 
had stretched lines for them to hold 
on by. 

By great good fortune, we got 
every one to shore in safety. But 
even there the situation was peril- 
ous. Night was falling, and at any 
moment prowling Indians might 
discover the plight we were in. 
We collected all the firearms we 
could find in the upper staterooms, 
and posted sentinels round the bluff 
on which the people were huddled 
together. We brought blankets from 
the berths, and cooked food from 
the pantries. We stretched two 
tarpaulins tent-fashion to protect 
us from the rain that continued 
to fall at intervals. But it was a 
dismal night. 

At daybreak we saw that the 
boat had settled a good deal, and 
was dragging heavily on the hawsers 
that held it-to the bank. After we 
had given passengers and crew a 
cold breakfast, my brother gave 
orders that they should all take the 
trail up-river for Fort Benton. By 
giving all the aid possible to the 
women and children, we hoped to 
get them there by nightfall. 

Immediately trouble arose among 
the passengers. Some of them de- 
clared that they had paid to be trans- 
ported to Fort Benton, and refused 
absolutely to take a step unless 
the passage-money was refunded. 


The loose, caving bank | ‘ 





‘‘Why did you stay? You ought to have gone | exclaimed, grimly. 


aboard the Emeline.’’ 
‘“*No EF i 











TO BE CONTINUED, 
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for Tom,’’ said Peggy. She settled 

herself on the shabby footstool and 
leaned back against her mother’s knee. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s so good to be home again !’’ 

Her eyes wandered across the green slope of 
the rectory yard to the country church, half- 
hidden among cedars and spruces, and then to 
the familiar outline of the Blue Ridge against 
the sky. 

Mrs. Carrington waited for some time before 
she spoke. ‘‘I hate to talk about money matters | 
the first day you’re at home, daughter. You | 
know we expected to send Tom to school here 


N*er mother, let’s talk about this schoo! | 


ORAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 


ARMS STRAINED BY THE WEIGHT OF 
RHODODENDRON BOUGHS. 


P wens’ ®- POSIES 
Margaret B Rhee Shipp & 


but she scorched them so badly that even the | 
boys would not eat them. A second trial with 





plums was equally disastrous; they stubbornly 


refused to ‘‘ jell’’ at all; and her brothers | 
protested that they would have no preserves | 


all winter if Peggy was not promptly stopped. 

The story was rejected, and Peggy sent it to 
another magazine. She wrote to a newspaper, 
asking if she might review books for it during 
the summer; but she was informed that there 
was no pay for the work except the copy of 
the book reviewed. She heard of a cottager | 


who needed some one to coach her son for his | 


fall examinations; but when she hopefully | 


applied for the place, the mother refused on | 


the ground that her son was taller than Peggy, 
and she did not believe Peggy could teach him 
anything. 

Two weeks of vacation had slipped by, and 
it was now the middle of June. 


ing hundreds of seedlings. 
‘*You will have more flowers than you can | 


cut this year,’’ Mrs. Carrington said to her | 


one day. ‘‘After I had filled all your seed- 
boxes as you directed,—and it made me feel 


that we had been rather extravagant, —those | 
government seeds came, and the box of plants | 


Mrs. Brent gave you. Perhaps you can sell 
some to people at the inn, Peggy.’’ 


The impossibility of selling a hundred dol- | 
lars’ worth of flowers to the chance summer | 
visitors was apparent, but Peggy kept turning | 


over the matter in her mind. The next morn- 
ing she went to the inn and asked for Mrs. 
Hastings, who was to neage it again that | 
season. 
‘*I’m delighted to see you, Peggy, but I | 
can’t stop for more than five minutes. The | 


season opens Wednesday, and there’s so much | 


to do these last two days.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t have interrupted you to-day 
with a visit, Mrs. Hastings. I came on busi- 
ness. You remember that you admired my 


garden last year, and that several times you | 


wished to buy asters for the tables ?’’ 


‘*Yes, and I remember that you always | 
insisted upon giving them, just as your mother | 


always declared that ‘a dozen ears of corn 
wasn’t worth paying for,’’’ said Mrs. Hast- | 
ings. ‘‘So you’re going to let me buy some 


Angry arguments ensued. My brother and| another year, but this old friend of your | this year ?”’ 
father’s has established a memorial scholarship, | 


Jared offered to pay them pro rata for the | 
remaining distance of twenty-nine miles, and | 
also to reimburse them fairly for whatever | 
property they might lose aboard the Goodness’ 
Sake. 


of them, who had got hold of rifles, threatened | 
to make their way aboard and seize the money | 


them from carrying out this threat only by | 
displaying firearms ourselves. 


if any prowling Sioux had happened to come | 
along during that time, they would have found 


us poorly prepared to defend ourselves against | 


an attack. 

Shortly after noon, however, the Emeline, | 
a side-wheel steamer, came in sight on her 
way up to Fort Benton. 


In response to our hail, her captain moored | 
to the bank a hundred yards below us, and, | 
after we had explained the situation, consented | 


to take our people to the fort. 


and wants Tom to be the first beneficiary. 
Tom will get all his preparatory training there. 


‘It’s bigger than that, Mrs. Hastings. I | 
| want to take charge of all the flowers in the | 
hotel this summer. Often last year you | 


‘*T wouldn’t desert ye like | 
| that if I knowed I’d be drownded or skulpt 


They had | 
been busy, happy weeks, for Peggy had been | 
hard at work in the flower-garden, transplant- | 


because it looks so aristocratic and can endure 
such hardships. With the ferns I shall plant 
cool white flowers, a giant white petunia that 
I have, white star cypress, to trail its pretty 
| foliage over the sides, the lovely clematis 
| paniculata, and the. white passion - flower. 


We | That’s the background, and I’ll lift in flowers 


| with color and change them from time to time 
| as they stop blooming. Just now I’ve an ivy 


‘| | geranium in our boxes at home, a single pink 
i | of the prettiest shade, and with it I’ll use some 


pink verbenas, just a shade lighter, and a 
| rose-colored begonia. That will give a touch 
of color without suggesting heat. A little 
later, I’ll put in everything in blue—I’ve an 
| adorable linum, I mean flax, that is covered 
with the most delicate single blue flowers; it 
blooms at the same time as the browallia. 
Then there’s an exquisite light blue plumbago 
—beautiful and skylike on July days. And 
when we have those for outside decorations, 
we shall have masses of blue larkspur and 
corn-flowers inside. Won’t the dining-room 
be pretty with its creamy yellow walls and 
the blue corn-flowers on every table!’’ 

The zeal of the flower-lover had swept her 
| along. 

‘*Peggy, I believe you can do it!’’ cried 
| Mrs. Hastings. ‘‘I am going to give you a 
|chance. What do you want me to pay you?’’ 
| Peggy stammered her thanks. ‘‘I—I don’t 
| know about prices. What do you pay the 
florist ?’’ 

Mrs. Hastings stiffened slightly. ‘‘You 
cannot expect to receive professional prices, 
| Peggy. He makes a reduction because of the 
| quantity I use. Last year I paid him seven 
dollars and a half a week.’’ 

‘*Then if I supply all the flowers, —of course 
most of them will be wild flowers,—and do 
the decorating and watering and take all the 
trouble of arranging off your hands, would 
| five dollars a week be too much ?’’ 
| ‘*We can try it for a week or two at that 
rate, Peggy, with the understanding that I 
can retire from the bargain at any time that 
I think that —’’ Mrs. Hastings left the sen- 
tence unfinished. 

‘*That your hotel hasn’t the prettiest flowers 
in western Carolina,’’ Peggy said. ‘‘I’ve kept 
| you. longer than your five minutes, Mrs. 
Hastings. I haven’t any time to spare, either, 
with those porch boxes to be made ready for 
Wednesday. ’’ 
| Peggy could hardly wait to get home with 
| her good news. She was so much excited that 
| she did not notice how dubious Mrs. Carrington 
looked as she listened to the plans. 

Tom expressed the misgivings that their 
mother felt. 

‘*Peg, haven’t you bitten off more than you 
can chew? Do you want Ned and me to grub 
ferns for you this morning ?’’ 

‘*‘We’d better wait until the cool of the 
| evening. Indeed, I do need you. I’ll ask 
| father to let us have Jinks. ’’ 
| Jinks was the family horse, a mild and slow 
and patient beast. 
| ‘The inn was formally opened on Wednesday 


| It will cost about one hundred dollars to get | were bothered, when the florist in Airville | by an afternoon reception, to which, besides 
‘him ready—the clothes for the year, railroad | didn’t send the plants for the tables in time. ‘the hotel guests, all the summer cottagers 
This offer the passengers refused. Fourteen | fare and incidentals. The only money we’ve|I want to supply you with all your flowers | came, as well as parties from Airville and 
saved, Peggy, is for your board at Brent-next | | during the summer; keep fresh ones in the | the near-by mountain resorts. 

year. As they charge no tuition fees toa min-| big jars in the hall, reception - room and | 
in the purser’s safe inmy room. We prevented | ister’s daughter, we cannot ask them to make 


| a further reduction. You are older than Tom, 


| properly cared for, and keep all the vases on | 


and it is more important for you to continue, | 
‘The altercation dragged on for several hours ; especially after the fine work you’ve done, dear 


little girl! Yet it seems wrong to let this 
| opportunity pass. ’’ 

‘*Letting it pass isn’t even to be considered, 
| mother,’? Peggy answered. ‘‘And'‘I’m not 
| going to have you and father scrimp and stint 
| and pinch yourselves to get that extra hundred. 
| I’ve got three months’ vacation, and I’m going 
to earn the money.”’ 

Mrs. Carrington refrained from checking the 
girl’s ardor with the natural question, ‘‘ How ?”’ 


| Her hand rested for a moment against the 
We supposed that he would be fair in the | 


brown hair, and a glow of pride illumined her 


matter of charges, and we embarked all eighty- | face. 


seven persons without even asking his terms. 


We were therefore indignant to find that, taking | believe in miracles, Peggy. 


‘*Tt’s a dull minister’s wife who doesn’t 
She has seen too 


wivantage of our misfortune, he demanded fifty | many of them. But you must face the plain | 


dollars a passenger. 

My brother declined to pay so exorbitant a 
charge. Once aboard the Emeline, however, 
the passengers refused to go ashore; and in 
the end we were forced to pay the captain 
$4,350, and $1,500 additional for the luggage 
that the people were able to save from the 
wreck. 

While we were bargaining and putting the 
people aboard the Emeline, our negro firemen 
and the crew of white roustabouts were de- 
manding their pay of us. They also wanted to 


go to Fort Benton, and none of them had the | 


slightest compunction about leaving us. The 
mate, Collins, and Benteen stood. by us. We 
paid off the crowd and saw them depart a-foot 
along the trail that followed the north bank of 
the river to the fort. They and the departing 
passengers had taken every rifle and gun that 
they could lay hands on. 

We five stood there and watched them go. 
We thought that we were the only ones left. 
Then we saw that we were not quite alone. 
There stood our tall old stewardess in the 
after door of the saloon. 

‘“‘Why, Aunt Pelly!’’ Charles called out. 


| 


| Brent only for the first session; you will have 





fact that if we send Tom in September, and 
fail to save the extra hundred, you can go to 


to stay at home after January.’’ 
“I’m facing it,’? Peggy said, resolutely. 
‘*We’ll win, mother. ’’ 
The next day Peggy confided to her: ‘‘I’ve 
shot the first guns in the campaign. 


I’ve writ- | 


ten for the premium list of the state fair, and | 


I’ve sent off a story.’’ 
‘*What sort of a story, ehild?”’ 


‘*A love story,’’ Peggy confessed. ‘‘Each 


of us girls wrote one this spring, and Elinor | 


liked mine best. ’’ 
‘*But as you were writing about something 
of which you knew nothing except what you 


have got from books, I’m afraid neither the | 


critic nor the author was quite competent. ’’ 
The premium list interested them both. 
Prizes were offered for almost everything, 


'from the finest Berkshire hog to the most 
| delicate embroidery. 


Peggy decided to try for 
the five dollars offered for the best five jars of 
jellies and preserves put up by a girl under 
eighteen. She gathered wild strawberries, and 


writing-room ; keep the porch boxes filled and 


the dining- room tables filled with fresh flow- 
ers.’ 

‘*Mercy, child, you don’t know what you’re 
attempting! I have no large tables in the 
dining-room, —twenty-five tables that seat six 
people each,—that would 
make twenty-five vases to 
start with. Last season 
I had the florist send me 
small potted plants every 
Saturday. I found that 
was the only way I could 
possibly do it.’’ 

‘*T remember how the 
tables looked on Fri- 
days,’’ said Peggy. 
‘*Sickly little coleuses 
that hadn’t been watered 
for a week, Impatiens 
sultanii that had dropped 
their flowers, and aspar- 
agus ferns turning yellow, 
when our woods are filled 
with the loveliest ferns in 
the world!’’ 

Mrs. Hastings nodded. 
‘“*Yes, I thought them 
bad, too. The lovely 
bouquets you brought me were a great help. 
You do arrange flowers unusually well.’’ 

Peggy pursued the advantage. ‘‘And your 
porch boxes that the Airville florist filled 


weren’t right for summer, Mrs. Hastings; | 


searlet sage looked so hot in August. He 


didn’t seem to care which of the flowers he} 


jumbled together would bloom at the same 


|time, and the result was that sometimes 


magenta phlox and red geraniums fairly 
shrieked at each other !’’ 
‘*What would you plant in them, Peggy ?’’ 


**Cool green things, principally — native | 


things that we know do well here. Maiden- | 





AN AMAZING SIGHT MET MR. 
JONES'S GAZE. 


Against the gray shingles of the inn the 
boxes looked very lovely. They were filled 
with waving fronds of maidenhair fern; galax 
| in blossom lifted myriads of tiny white spears; 
‘and here and there the trailing ivy geranium 
with its clusters of pink gave the keynote to 
the decorations within. Great masses of pink 
rhododendron filled gray earthenware jars. 
In the vases in the recep- 
tion-room Peggy had used 
only wild roses, and had 
eut long branches that 
traced themselves deli- 
cately against the greenish- 
gray walls. In the dining- 
room—for which she had 
succeeded in making Mrs. 
Hastings buy inexpensive 
Japanese flower - holders 
that would hold only a few 
flowers — each vase con- 
tained not more than five 
or six Countess Spencer 
sweet peas. 

‘*You extravagant 
woman!’’ cried one ad- 
miring visitor. ‘*You’ve 
had a professional deco- 
rator for your opening !’’ 

The words were as balm 
to Peggy’s tired body, and 
| consoled her for the healthy young limbs that 
|ached from climbing hills, the arms strained 
| by the weight of rhododendron boughs, the 
hands scratched by briers. 

As long as the rhododendron lasted, it was 
|not difficult to keep the jars and vases filled. 
The girl gave herself so freely to the task that 
| it became a pleasure. It was fun on a gra} 
| day to make the hotel bright with masses of 
gay black-eyed Susans from the meadows. 
| Peggy learned to keep an eye on the weather, 
|and to have something in reserve when it wa- 
too wet to scour the woods. She devoted a) 
hour or two each day to her own garden, keep 


hair fern, lots of it, galax, and a charming | ing down weeds, transplanting, pinching back 
preserved them under her mother’s directions, | sturdy fern that I call Princess de Lamballe, | After all, this must be her main dependence. 
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e Inventor GB 


AN invention be 
taught? Yes, if the 
person who wishes 

to learn has certain natu- 
ral endowments. A silk 
purse is made of silk; you 
cannot, as the old adage 
has it, make it of a sow’s 
ear. If aperson with the 
requisite creative imagina- 
tion, and a natural apti- 
tude for physics and 
mechanies, has the oppor- 
tunity, he can with proper 
instruction become an inventor. But there 
are many persons whose minds fall so far short 
of inventiveness that it would be impossible 
for them, with any amount of teaching and 
opportunity, to invent anything. 

It is well recognized that some men have 
minds of such power and versatility that 
whether they become great inventors, states- 
men, soldiers, poets, men of science or philoso- 
phers, depends largely upon the circumstances 
that compel their choice. 

Napoleon Bonaparte might have been great 
at almost anything. The younger Humboldt 
and Goethe could have been eminent as natural- 
ists, philosophers, poets, or men of science. If 
Abraham Lincoln had had suitable formative 
influences, he could undoubtedly have become 
eminent as philosopher, poet, man 
of science or inventor. 

Da Vinci and Galileo would have 
been successful in almost any field of 
human effort. Each showed great 
inventive ability, because each pos- 
sessed a philosophic, creative, imagi- 
native mind, and a natural aptitude 
for inventive research. 

The great philosopher, Herbert 
Spencer, patented several inven- 
tions. He was an expert civil engi- 
neer. His literary powers were 
remarkable, and the scope of his 
mind astounding. If he had chosen 
to bend all his great energies to inventing, he 
might have been another Edison. 

An unimaginative, purposeless person cannot 
be made into an inventor. Napoleon said, 
‘*Imagination rules the world.’’ The inventor 
is not merely the man who contrives some new 
mechanical device, discovers a new chemical 
compound, or evolves some new mechanical or 
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chemical process. Any one who, 
by using creative imagination, in- 
vents or discovers a new and useful 
thing, or a better way of doing some 
old thing; any one, in short, who 
does useful creative work, is an 
inventor. 

If he is a mechanical inventor, he 
must have such powers of visuali- 
zation that he can construct and 
reconstruct in his mind the entire 
mechanism upon which he is work- 
ing. With internal vision he must 
be able to see every part as plainly 
as if it were an external object. If he is work- 
ing on a new chemical compound, he must 
have the power of imagining combinations and 
effects. 

If he is a musical composer, he must have a 
strong auditory imagination, and be able to 
build in his mind with sounds, as the mechan- 
ical inventor builds in imagination the com- 
plicated mechanism of his interna] vision. 

If the inventor is a novelist, he 
must be able with his creative imag- 
' ination to construct from his own 
> associated experiences and his knowl- 
edge of life, problem and plot and 
counterplot, and to create for them 
their various characters, true to 
human life. 

If he is a poet, he requires both a 
strong auditory and a strong visual 
imagination, and like the novelist, 
he requires also a knowledge of all 
the lessons that life teaches, so that 
he may express in terms of experi- 
ence thoughts lying outside of expe- 
rience; that he may make clear things that 
before could be but dimly seen, make sensible 
things that before could be but faintly felt, 
make tangible those that before were intangi- 
ble, and that he may in the end create beauty 
from the commonplace. 

The true inventor and discoverer is made of 
the timber of indomitable purpose. Many a 
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hand of a fate that offered him 
only starvation. Palissy’s wife and 
children went lean with hunger, 
that fuel, more precious than food, 
and even the household furniture, 
might go into his furnace, to give 
the world the potter’s glaze. 

The inventor is always a brave 
man. He hangs his life on chance 
when he rounds a dangerous curve, 
while trying a new racing automo- 
bile, or when he tests a new aeroplane 
among the clouds, or when he stands 
upon the firing line or joins the charge in order | 
to observe the practical working, under service | 
conditions, of some new weapon of war. 


of a new antitoxin that he has discovered. 


Invention must share in discovery. 
Peary, who had the 
strength and skill and 
daring to conquer the 
fierce storms and bitter 
cold of the arctic zone, 
had to invent new clothes, 
new sledges, new foods, 
and other means to hold 
off death till he could scale 
the icy ramparts of the far 
North, and place the Stars 
and Stripes on the apex 
of the earth. 

Such are the essentials 
that enter into the making 
of the true inventor. It is generally supposed 
that genius ‘‘will out’’; that if a.man has in 
him the capacity to become an inventor, he 
will succeed in spite of all obstacles. But that 
is not the truth. Ajexander, Hannibal, Cesar, 
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been favored by opportunity. 





time he has wrung success from the | 
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certain mold, the very opportunity usually 


brings him out and pushes him to the front. ‘ 


Thus the poet Markham wrote of Lincoln: 


When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 


Although the same thing may not be entirely 
true as regards the inventor, still, it is very 
largely true. Among those who have been 
born with the inventor’s gift, there have been 
many whom poverty has 
frustrated. 

Moreover, it often hap- 
pens that genius is wasted 
because it lacks opportu- 
nity. On the other hand, 
many inventors have pow- 
ers that require only the 
right stimulus at the right 
time in order to accom- 
plish results far beyond 
any one’s fondest hopes. 

Some men, like Thomas 
A. Edison, are so exceed- 


If he is a physician, he will inoculate himself | ingly versatile that they 
with the germs of some terrible disease, so that | can invent successfully in almost any field; 
he may test upon himself the curative effects | others, less favored, aye able to invent only 
| within the range of some specialty to which 
Admiral | they are particularly adapted. 


During the last decade the motor-boat and 
the automobile have greatly stimulated inven- 
tion. Many a young man has discovered that 
quite unknown to himself he had inventive 
abilities of a mechanical sort. 

At present the aeroplane 
is exerting a strong influ- 
ence upon the minds of 
young inventors. It ap- 
peals strongly to the im- 
agination. The interest 
taken in aviation by 
schoolboys is remarkable, 
and still more remarkable 
is the excellent creative 
work in aeronautics that 
many of these boys have 
done and are doing. 

The world is drifting 
toward a machine - made 
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Napoleon, Nelson, Washington, Lincoln, could | millennium. More and more will man’s work 
never have been what they were if they had not | be done by mechanism, and there will be a con- 


stantly growing stimulus to invention and a con- 


When there is great need for a man of a|stantly growing opportunity for the inventor. 





and not the coquettish woods, which one week 


gave freely, and the next week seemed to 
grudge a blossom. 

Sometimes, of course, things went wrong. 
One day she had decorated the inn with 
feathery elder.- She had hardly lain down 
for a nap after dinner, when there was a call 
at the telephone, and Mrs. Hastings’s voice 
rose in vexation : 

‘*Peggy, all this stuff you put in has faded 
already! The leaves are drooping, and it 
looks simply impossible. A lot of people are 
to motor over for a party to-night, and I want 
things to look their best. ’’ 

Peggy took no nap; instead, she and her 
mother hurriedly picked every nasturtium in 
the garden border, and Tom took the ax and 
went for branches of sourwood and white pine 
to fill the jars. Doctor Carrington was away 
with Jinks, and so Tom helped Peggy to carry 
her load the half-mile to the inh. By the time 
that the first automobile arrived, Peggy had 
removed the treacherous elder, put cool green 
boughs in its place, made the tables bright 
with nasturtiums, and was slipping out of the 
back door to trudge wearily home. 

Occasionally, when Mrs. Hastings’s nerves 
were overwrought, she lost her temper.’ Once 
when Peggy had spent an hour before break- 
fast on the roadside, gathering Queen Anne’s 
lace, and another hour arranging it on the 
tables, Mrs. Hastings came in, and said, irri- 
tably: 

‘Really, Peggy, I didn’t think ‘flowers’ 
included weeds like wild carrot!’’ 

Peggy’s tongue was quick, and she was on 
the point of making a sharp reply, when the 
dvr opened and Mrs. Ashley entered the room. 
She was a gracious, gray-haired woman, and 
« person whom Mrs. Hastings was glad to 
Lave at her hotel. 

‘Am I interrupting you, Mrs. Hastings? I 
\ished to see you about having tea served in 
© pergola this afternoon —’’ She broke off 
‘ith an exclamation. ‘‘What a charming 
ect! That lacy white flower with the deli- 
e ferns suggests a wedding breakfast. May 
not use some of these vases this afternoon? 
iad some carnations sent out from Airville, 
it they look too formal for outdoors. Perhaps 
} a will exchange with me.”’ 

Mrs. Hastings’s flash of temper had passed, 
\d she was honestly ashamed of it. 

“It’s Peggy who deserves the credit for the 
ses, Mrs. Ashley,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m sure we 

ll both be delighted to have you use them 

you like. ’? 

"rom the first, Peggy had known that her 
ost difficult time would come in August, 
en flowers are scarce in the fields and 
‘ods. In September, goldenrod and purple 
“tarewell to summer’’ would furnish a wealth 
of bloom, but for the greater part of August 


-- 





this idea in mind, she had devoted nearly half 
her garden to asters. 


In midsummer, the cottage next door, which | 


had been vacant, was rented for the rest of | 
the season, and the Carringtons looked forward 
with interest to seeing their new neighbors. | 
In preeeding summers the friendship with | 
various occupants of ‘‘Cozy Cabin’’ had been | 
a source of pleasure. The day after the new | 
tenants arrived, Tom told Peggy: 

*“*Those Joneses are horrible, and their 
manners are the limit! 


of fresh cream and some beaten biscuit. What 
do you suppose the old hyena did? She said 
that Mr. Jones only ate whole wheat bread, 
and she asked if our cow had been tested for 
tuberculosis ; she only used tested milk. When 
mother was leaving, Mrs. Jones said, ‘As 
my husband is delicate, and we are here for 
absolute quiet, I am very glad you do your 
own work. I should hate to have an idle 
neighber who was always running in.’ I 
heard mother telling father about it.’’ 
‘*Mother sha’n’t go there again!’’ declared 


Peggy. 
‘*Yes, she will,’? Tom predicted. ‘‘The 
sick husband will get worse, and mother will 


sit up with him all night, and blame herself | 
as she did when the Moss boy had fever and | 


a mosquito bit him instead of biting her.’’ 

Peggy soon found that her neighbors had 
something more constantly irritating than their 
bad manners. They bought a rooster and 
eight or ten hens, and since there was no fence | 
between the houses, the chickens spent most | 
of their time in the Carringtons’ garden. 

One day, when she returned from the hotel 
at dinner-time, Peggy found little Alex seated 
on the back porch. As she approached, he 
called: 


**Peg, I reckon I’ve shooed the hens off | 


your flowers and out of the garden a million 
times ! 
the day, ’cause I’m going to the swimming- 
hole with Ned. ’’ 

Peggy’s mouth was set in a firm line as she 
walked across to-the Joneses’ cottage. The 


family were on the piazza. She courteously | 
explained her mission, and the importance of | 
her garden; she told them that she was under | 


contract to supply a large number of flowers 
daily, and she earnestly asked the Joneses 


to keep the chickens shut up in the poultry- 


yard at the back of their cabin. 

Mrs. Jones’s voice, was querulous. She | 
replied that her husband needed fresh eggs | 
every day; that her business was to see that 
he had them; and that hens would not lay if 


| they were shut up in atiny poultry-yard. She 
said that she was sorry to have trouble with | 
It had never happened before, — | 


neighbors. 
involuntarily Mr. Jones’s brows lifted slightly, 


Mother went over to’ 
see Mrs. Jones, and took her a big pitcher | 


You’ll have to watch them the rest of | 


family should wish to raise a quarrel. The | 
fact was, however, that the Carringtons’ small 
boy had spent his morning throwing rocks at 
her hens. Every one knew what ministers’ 
— sons were. 
Jones suggested that perhaps the. 
mall brother had exaggerated the trouble; | 
he himself had been reading on the porch all 
the morning, and had noticed the hens in front 
| of the cabin. 

‘*But that was because Alex sat on the back 
steps all the morning and shooed them away 
from the garden!’’ cried Peggy, desperately. 

‘*Why can’t he keep on doing it, if you find 
the hens so annoying?’’ said Mrs. Jones. 
‘*Small boys haven’t anything else to do, and 
it will keep him out of mischief.’’ 

Peggy did not dare trust herself to reply. 
As she turned away, Mr. Jones looked con- 
cerned. His face was kindly, in spite of the 
marks that ill health had made. 

‘* Are you sure the hens weren’t over in Miss 
Carrington’s flowers, Sue?’’ 

‘**Sure!’’ Mrs. Jones declared. | 

But they were there early the next morning ; 
when Peggy went out to cut the flowers, she 
found the hens busily proceeding with their 
own breakfast. They had laid bare the roots 
of some of her choicest asters, and had broken 
the brittle stems of a clump of blue-eyed 





effort to dislodge it. Mr. Jones caught the 
nearest hen; on the label, which was the size 
of a visiting-card, he read: 

At Home 


White Aster Row, 
Sunrise, August 2d. 


He put the bird down, and caught another 
one. On its card was pasted a piece cut from 
a newspaper. 


What do you raise in your garden? 
My neighbor’s Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds. 


Other labels read: 


The grain of corn to which I’m tied 
Was scattered near poor Peggy’s pride 
Of daisies white with eyes of blue, 

But yesterday made blind by you. 


Chickens come home to roost—but at no other 
hours. 
Only three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn: 
Two lay in the aster bed 
Which I had made forlorn, 
And one was in the parsley patch 
Which I serateched up this morn. 


Peggy is no patriot— 
It gives me quite a shock 


To see how bitterly she loathes 
The speckled Plymouth Rock ! 


Peggy was sitting on the veranda; she was 
too far from the Joneses’ cabin to see Mr. 


| African daisies. ‘Two hens were still pecking | Jones’s expression, but presently she heard 


vigorously at the roots of these. 


| @ sound that made her rejoice. 


It was a good, 


**Tt’s an outrage!’’ said Peggy, hotly, as she | hearty laugh! 


| pushed aside her untasted breakfast. ‘‘Yes, | 


| mother, the waffles are all right, but I can’t | 


| winen I need it most.’? Angry tears choked | 


her. ‘‘I’m going to poison those hens. ’’ 

‘*No, you are not going to dwell on that | 
temptation even in thought,’’ her father re- 
plied. ‘‘You’ve been a brave girl this summer, 
and you’ve made a fine fight. Pluck and per- 
| severance have been your weapons—and you | 
can’t exchange them for poison. ’’ 

His smile was very tender. Peggy drew a| 
long breath. 

‘*No, father, I can’t.’’ 

When Doctor Carrington came in for dinner, 
his first question was, ‘‘Where is Peggy, 
mother ?’? 

‘*In her room. She has been busy all the 
morning, singing to herself, when she wasn’t 
rushing down to drive away those chickens. ’’ 

The next morning Peggy stole down-stairs 
before sunrise. Here and there in her garden 
she dropped grains of corn, some of which 

were mysteriously tagged. 
It was some hours later when Mrs. Jones | 
| went out to feed the chickens. ‘‘Chick, chick, 
| chick !’’ she called, and then in a shriek, ‘‘ Jim 
Jones, come here !’’ 

An amazing sight met Mr. Jones’s gaze. 

| Every hen had a card dangling from its bill, 





she must count upon her own resources. With | —and it seemed very strange that a minister’s | and was shaking it and scratching at it in an 





| Peggy explained, with some confusion. 


She ran in to her mother. 
‘*Mother darling, the hens have conquered 


eat, feeling that my garden is to be ruined just | the dyspeptic in Mr. Jones!’’ 


‘* What on earth are you talking about, 


| child?” 


They heard a footstep outside, and Mr. Jones 
stood at the door, bareheaded and smiling. 

He put out a hand, and Peggy grasped it 
cordially. 

‘*Well, Miss Peggy, you’ve proved that my 
hens did play in your yard a bit. I’ve shut 
them all up in the chicken-lot. Will you please 
tell me how you tagged them ?’’ 

‘*T seattered a little corn at different places 


| in the garden, and to some of the grains I tied 


a bit of brown thread with the card attached, ’’ 
**When 
they swallowed the corn, the card dangled 
from their bills. You’ll have to clip the 
threa 

Mrs. Carrington’s bewildered expression 
proved that she knew nothing of the matter, 


| and was somewhat disturbed. 


‘*Never mind, Mrs. Carrington,’’ said Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘I’m a cross old dyspeptic, and as I 
have no children, my wife spoils me.’’ 

‘*If your hens stop laying, you must let me 
bring you some of our eggs, please,’’ said 
Peggy, eager to atone, now that victory was 
hers. 

‘*1’ll take a bunch of your posies,’’ Mr. 
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Jones replied. ‘‘But don’t worry; the hens 
will stay shut up.’”’ 

He kept his promise. Peggy’s asters were 
so fine and so plentiful that the problem of 
providing the August decorations was not diffi- 
cult, after all. The inn never looked prettier 
than when lavender or white or rose-colored | 
asters filled every vase. Peggy found a ready 
sale for asters among the cottagers, and sup- 
plied flowers for several teas and parties. 
Every day or two she would take a bunch of 
her choicest blossoms across to Mr. Jones; | 
even Mrs. Jones learned to like the girl when 
she saw that lier visits did the invalid good. 

‘*Why don’t you try to write for the maga- 
zines?’’ Mrs. Ashley asked Peggy one morn- | 
ing. 

‘**T sent a story off this summer, and it came | 
back six times,’’ Peggy confessed. ‘‘Then I 
tried an essay on Charlotte Bronté, and it | 
was returned even quicker than the story. | 
Then I thought of how funny Ned and Alex | 
were when they were little, and I chose six or 
seven of their sayings at which we’ve been 
laughing all our lives, and I sent them off to 
the joke departments. When they were re-| 
jected, too, I gave it up.’ 

‘*T meant the garden magazines, dear, ’’ said | 
Mrs. Ashley. ‘‘An article on the growing of 
asters, for instance—telling every detail of their | 
cultivation. ’’ 

Peggy went about it eagerly. The editor 
returned the manuscript with a note saying | 
that a monograph on the subject had already 
been published, and suggesting that she should 
develop the idea of the last page into an article 






the heap of freight that had been covered 

with the tarpaulin. From this vantage- 
point he was directing the work of the men who 
were bringing up the freight for the other pile. 
His language was profane, and every time he 
glanced over his shoulder at the rolling clouds, 
he became more vociferous. 

Hale decided that this must be John P. 
Batterson, the big ‘‘boss’’ for the Telos Com- 
pany. 

Among the woodsmen, with their belted 
wool jackets of varied hues, he was an incon- 
gruous figure. He was tall and gaunt, wore a 
shiny and rumpled frock suit of black worsted, 
and, most singular touch of all, a white lawn 
tie that matched the roll of white beard under | 
his chin. The rest of his face was smooth, and 
only the harsh lines that pinched his mouth 
and his thin nose suggested the iron in his 
nature. Except for those lines and the lan- 
guage he was using at that moment, he might 
have seemed to the stranger the benevolent 
deacon of a country parish. 

‘*That’s Batterson, ’’ Doe informed the young | 
man, cautiously. ‘Looks something like an | 
elder, doesn’t he? But he ain’tone. Oh, no! 
A man who dresses like that wouldn’t take a | 
cent from the T. C., would he? Oh, no! I 
see you’re standing here thinking of how to 
put that forestry business of yours up to him! 
Well, now is your chance. He’s placed handy 
for you. Go out into the woods and cut bat- | 
tens and splice ’em to make a pole about half 
a mile long; then put the business up to him 
on the end of that! It will allow you start 
enough so that you can get away all safe!’’ 

Hale picked up his bags, brushed past Doe, 
and went to the boarding-house. | 

Outside and in, it was a bare hulk. The big 
room had benches, or ‘‘deacon-seats,’’ round 
the walls; the air was musty with the smell of 
woolens that had been dried there winter after 
winter; the floor had been pitted by shoe calks 
until it was almost porous. Hale was glad 
that he was a forester, and had to stay only a 
short time in the place. The boarding-house 
keeper pointed out a closet in which he could 
stow his bags, and told him that the best 
accommodation he could have would be a bunk 
in the ‘‘ram-pasture,’’ as the big room up- 
stairs was called. 

Hale sat down with as much patience as he 
could command, and waited. 

The blue-black curtain of storm-clouds had 
been drawn across the sun, and in the gloom 
flared sharp flashes of lightning. The strident 
voice of the boss sounded above the rumble of 
the thunder. Hale could see him on the top 
of the pile, swinging his long arms, making 
sure that the last box was stowed and the last 


r | “SHE man at whom Doe pointed stood on 











_peg driven into the tarpaulin before the shower 


broke. 

As the first fierce gust of the storm filled the 
air with light litter, the men came running 
toward the boarding-house. They had finished 
their work. They clattered into the big room 
just as the rain began to come down in sheets. 
But Batterson, who followed, did not run. 

‘*It won’t hurt him to stay out, any more 
than it would a stone hitching-post, ’’ said one 
of the first arrivals, looking back at the boss. 
** And if lightning happened to be fool enough 


to hit him, it would have to quit business till | 


SjON MISERY GORE ig 


| In Ten nape. Chapter das | 
me Holman Day |! 


letter. 


| on the native wild aster. In this Tom helped | 


her by taking photographs of the different 
varieties of the flower. It was one of the 
happiest hours in Peggy’s life when the check | 
for ten dollars came; she insisted on Tom’ | 
having half of the money. 

She was to return to Brent on September | 
18th. Two days before this, Mrs. Hastings | 
handed her a check that read, ‘‘Pay to the 
order of Margaret Carrington seventy - five 
dollars. ’’ | 

‘It is certainly for ‘services rendered,’ 
Peggy, faithful services,’’ Mrs. Hastings said, | 


| putting a hand on the girl’s shoulder. ‘I 


want to engage you right now for next sum- 
mer, with a salary of one hundred dollars for 
the season. ’’ 

**Seventy-five from Mrs. Hastings, five from | 
the Outdoor World, and eleven dollars and a 
quarter from the flowers sold to the cottagers.’’ | 


| Peggy was counting the proceeds of the sum- | 


mer. ‘*We’ve nearly made the hundred, 
mother. ’’ 
‘*You have made it,’’? Mrs. Carrington re- | 


| plied, laughing. ‘‘When the Joneses left this | 


| you his chickens. They will be glad to buy 
them at the store, and that will finish up the 
money. Mr. Jones said that the hens had 
stopped laying since he penned them up, and 
that his wife wouldn’t let him eat a raw egg 


| unless she had personal knowledge that it was 


laid that day. For the first time in a year, he 


| hasn’t been obliged to eat his daily quota. 


He says it has been a precious respite, and he 
thanks you for it.’’ 


me, Mr. Batterson, without making a joke of 
it, I’ll tell you what I expect to do,’’ Hale 
answered, sharply. ‘‘In the meantime will 
you please read that letter ?’’ 

He turned away and walked to the door. 


| The shower had passed, and the air outside | 
| taking too dangerous a job to stick to!’’ 


was cool and fragrant. 

**Quite a wallop you hit him!’’ Doe whis- 
pered, as the young man passed him. ‘‘He| 
ain’t used to back talk.’’ 


Hale took a long walk. He wished to ve| 
|me a spy you insult me. And why do you 


| by himself and smooth his ruffied plumage. 


I’ve sweated and saved and slaved for the T. 
C. a good many years. Any time they don’t 
want me they’ve only got to say so. You can 
write that to your uncle, or to anybody else. 
But you’d better write ’em also that when they 
sent you here to spy on me you were under- 


Hale met the angry gaze as calmly as mingled 
astonishment and offended innocence would 
allow. 

**Hold on, sir!’’ he cried. ‘‘When you call 


He heard the sound of the boarding-house | think the Telos Company would insult you by 


supper-bell as he was coming into the clearing | 
|on his return, and he took his place at table | 
with the others. All paid strict attention to | 
| their plates. 
Batterson was the first at table, and the first | 


to leave. He devoured his food as hastily as 
he transacted all his other business. 


sending a spy here?’’ 

Batterson blinked, and began to scratch the 
roll of his chin beard. 

‘*T’m here on forestry work, ordered to report 
to you—and I’ve reported. No other matter 
concerns me. You have my credentials. I’m 
ready to take the field and attend strictly to the 


When Hale appeared in the big room, Bat- | business I’m here for. If you don’t put me 
| terson caught his eye, and after several sig-| into the field, I’ll be obliged to find out the 


| nificant jerks of his head toward the door, 


reason for it. I’ll have to be a spy to that 


he stamped out. Hale followed him—accept- | extent, at least!’’ 
ing the dumb show as an invitation. They | Batterson saw that he had not the ordinary 
morning, Mr. Jones insisted upon bequeathing | walked over to a pile of freight and sat down | kind of ‘‘tenderfoot’’ to deal with. It was at 


on it. 


once plain that he wished to retreat from a 


‘*Young man, ’’ Batterson began, ‘‘your uncle | rather uncomfortable position. 


seems to have pull enough with the office to 
get you on the pay-roll of the T. C. as a for- 
ester. I don’t know what that means. Forestry 


for me means getting men and grub into the | 
woods, and getting timber out and down to the | 


sorting-boom ahead of the summer low water. 
I haven’t heard any hint from the company | 
that I’m not fully capable of attending to that 


‘ branch of forestry. I don’t understand, do I, 






it had a new point filed 
on its stinger !’’ 

When Batterson came 
in, he took the only chair 
in the room; it had been 
left vacant as if it had 
been considered his by 
right. Without paying 
any attention to the talk 
of the men, the lashing of 
the rain against the win- 
dows, the hooting of the 
wind or the splitting 
cracks of the thunder, he 
drew out a note-book, and 
twisting his neck to get a 
good light, began to figure. 

Hale reflected on what — 
he had heard of the temper 
of Batterson, and decided 
that he would wait until 
the boss was alone before 
presenting himself and his 


But he happened to 
glance at Doe. The little 
man was grimacing in a 
manner that plainly said, 
‘* You don’t dare to!” 
From what he knew of 
that busybody, Hale at 
once became fearful that 
Doe would blurt out some 
awkward remark. He did 
not choose to be introduced 
to Batterson in any such 
backhanded manner. Fur- 
thermore, Doe’s provo- 
king grin put him on his 
mettle. 

He walked across the 
room and accosted Bat- 
terson. ‘‘I’m_ Richard 


“SO THAT'S 


Hale,’’ he said, when the boss stared up at | 


him over his spectacles. ‘‘I think my uncle 
has already written in regard to me.’’ 

‘*T don’t read more than half the letters I 
get,’’ Batterson replied, sharply. ‘*What can 
I do for you?’’ 

‘*Well, here is a letter that my uncle asked 
me to hand to you in person. He said woods’ 
mails were uncertain. ’’ 

Batterson took the letter and glanced at the 
superscription carelessly. His whole air was 
indifferent almost to the point of insult. 

‘*My uncle is Weston Hale, one of the stock- 
holders of the Telos Company,’’ continued 
Hale, and his tone showed that he expected to 
produce an impression. 

‘*Well, what of it? Don’t expect me to hug 
and kiss you because your uncle owns stock in 
this company, do you?’’ 

Loud laughter showed that the listeners 
appreciated the boss’s humor. 

‘*What’s your business up here?’’ demanded 
Batterson. 

‘*T’ve come to do forestry work for the com- 
pany.’’ 

‘*Forestry! They’ll be sending me book- 
agents and collectors for African missions and 
canvassers for ice-cream freezers next! What 
do you expect to do?’’ 

The men laughed again. 


that you’re up here to interfere with my end 
of the thing?’’ 

‘*Certainly I’m not here to interfere with 
you,’’ said the young man. ‘‘I explained my | 


**T reckon I’ve been a little hasty, Mr. 
Hale,’’ he said. ‘‘But the business I’m in 
makes a man’s disposition mighty touchy. I 
get used to barking at men. I forget some- 
times. What do you want me to do for you— 
| tell off some men to go with you?’’ 

‘*Not till I am ready to begin detail work, ’’ 
| said Hale. ‘‘I should like to put in consider- 
‘able time on a general survey. If you are 
| sending out explorers for regular work, I’ll 
go along with them for the sake of having 
| guides and company. I’ll not interfere with 
| them. I’ll keep my work separate and inde- 


plans of work to the directors, and they thought | pendent. ’’ 


favorably of the idea. Of course, it’s largely 
experimental, but — 


‘‘Nothing to object to in that,’’ returned 
Batterson. ‘‘I’m starting two explorers to- 


““That’s right, young man; what a green-| morrow. You can go with them.’’ 


horn like you can do here in these woods 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





IT, IS IT? THEY'VE HAD THE IMPUDENCE TO PLASTER 


A SPY ON ME--AND YOU'RE THE SPY!" 


would be experiment!’’ broke in Batterson, 
with a sneering laugh. 
‘*But it’s experiment that means something, 


sir! The T. C. people know that there has | 


been a great waste on their operations. ’’ 
Batterson leaped up. . 

He shook his long finger angrily under Hale’s 
nose. 

‘*So that’s it, is it? They’ve had the impu- 
dence to plaster a spy on me—and you’re the 
spy! And you sit there and tell meso! I had 
you spotted all right, young man. But I didn’t 
think you had the cheek to own up to it!’’ 


‘*Own up to what?’’ demanded Hale. ‘‘I’m | 
simply telling you what every one knows of | 
lumbering operations in these days. I’m not | 
| trying to get at. But I’m not interested in 


criticizing you, Mr. Batterson. I’m talking of 
the old methods. I say that the right system 


isn’t being used. Tracts are not thinned prop- | 


erly, trees are cut without any regard to leav- 

ing windbreaks, future growth is not —’’ 
‘*That’s your book twaddle—I know all) 

about it!’’ broke in the boss. ‘‘But don’t try 


to fool me about what you’re up here for—I’m | 


too old a bird! Waste, hey? Who is the man 


that dares accuse me of taking a dollar out of | 


the T. C.? I’m saving money for ’em every 


year. There are lots of liars in these woods. | 


I know ’em! They’ve been lugging down 
stories about me. Let’s you and me have an 


Hale went into the boarding-house and 
tucked himself into his 
bunk. The red had hardly 
faded from the western 
sky, but he had had a long 
and lively day. 

He was up at dawn, 
fresh, clear-eyed, and 
hopeful once more. 

When he entered the big 
room, he found that Doe 
had got up before him. 

‘*] hear you’re going 
a-calipering, all so bright 
and gay!’’ the cook ex- 
claimed. But Hale was 
in no mood for chaff from 
his traveling companion of 
the day before. 

‘*Mr. Doe, I have pretty 
good reason for believing 
that you have been spread- 
ing your ideas about my 
being a spy for the T. C. 
It is making trouble for 
me. What do you mean by 
letting your tongue run 
away with you in such 
fashion ?’’ 

“*T reckon it’s my one 
particular failing,’’ con- 
fessed Doe. 

‘*Yesterday you were 
just as ready to drop re- 
marks to me in regard to 
Mr. Batterson’s manage- 
ment of affairs for the 
company. ’’ 

‘* Calling no names,’’ 
insisted Doe. He bridled 
somewhat, for Hale’s eyes 
were accusing and ex- 
pressed some disgust. ‘‘] 
ain’t defending my stick- 
ing my nose in where it doesn’t belong, but I 
| reckoned it was about time for some one to do 
| it in the interests of the T. C., and it struck 
me you might be the man. If you ain’t the 
man, then no more need be said. But know- 
ing what I know and expecting what I expect, 
your forester story sounded fishy. And if I’m 
any judge, it sounded just as fishy to John P. 
Batterson. ’’ 

‘*T think the way he treated me before the 
crew last night was due wholly to the effect of 
your foolish gossip, Doe,’’ replied Hale. ‘‘! 
haven’t come up here to quarrel. I have busi- 
ness to attend to—my way to make in life. | 
know you don’t want to hurt me. Probably 
you mean well enough—whatever it is you are 





| anything between Mr. Batterson and the com- 
pany. I’ve explained that to you carefully. 
| Now will you keep your mouth closed about 
| it??? 
| ‘*So far as human nature will allow, it will 
| be closed, ’’ Doe said, without resentment. ‘‘! 
was only going to say that since you are start 
ing away, I’ll stow your canoe in the lean-to, 
and keep an eye on it. I’m ordered to sta) 
here as cook.’’ 

Once more the little man’s generosity ban 
ished Hale’s ill humor. 

‘*Let me tell you something,’? Doe added 


‘*When you have time for an interview with | understanding right at the start, young man. | ‘‘ You’re going into the woods with ‘Straddle1 
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Corrison and ‘Sawed-off? Dumphy. Old Bat- 
terson has picked hot company for you! Look 
out for them! When it comes to hiking, one 
is a giraffe and the other is a fox—and both of 
’em are built on the camel plan. They only 
eat when they can’t think of anything else to 
do. Being a cook myself, I don’t like that 
kind of disposition. I think that ‘Hammer- 
head’ has picked that pair so as to make you 
sick of your job. All I say is, you’ve got 
your work cut out for you.’’ 

Other men came into the room, and Doe 
ceased his confidences, but al] through break- 
fast he gazed pityingly on Hale; now and then 
he shifted his glances to two men who sat side 
by side at one of the tables. 

Hale followed the direction of the cook’s 
glance. One of the men was strikingly tall, 
with a freckled face and red hair. His com- 
panion was short and slender ; his bullet-shaped 
head was close-cropped, and his round eyes 
were set close to a nose that looked not unlike 
a parrot’s beak. Doe’s 
meaning was unmistakable. 
Those were the explorers. 

After breakfast Batterson 
brought them to him in the 
yard of the boarding-house, 
and went away as soon as 
he had pronounced their 
names. It seemed to Hale 
that his new friends did not 
regard him with much favor. 

‘*We’re ready as soon as 
you be,’’ said the tall man. 

**But tell me how long we 
are to be gone, and what I 
shall carry for clothes and 
food,’’ said Hale. **1’ll be 
honest and say that a timber- 
cruising trip is new to me.’’ 

The tall man grinned down 
grimly upon the little one, 
who glanced quizzically up 
at him. “ 

‘** As for clothes, ’’ said the 
tall man, ‘‘1’ve got mine on, 
and so has Pete. Here’s my 
grub.’”’ He patted a lump 
that was knotted into the 
end of a meal-sack—a lump 
not larger than a man’s 
head. ‘‘Pete has got his 
stowed in his pockets. We’ll 
be gone two weeks, maybe.’’ 

‘*Two weeks, with no more food than that!’’ 

‘Oh, we’ll fetch a T. C. lumber-camp here 
and there, part of the time. But I reckon it’s 
as you say—you ain’t used to timber-exploring. 
A man who lugged more than we’ve got would 
be laughed at!’’ 

Hale stared at them and turnedaway. ‘‘I’ll 
be with you in a few minutes,’’ he said. In 
the big room he met Doe. 

“Go out into the kitchen and put me up 
what I ought to carry in the way of grub,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘I don’t know anything about what 
I ought to take.’’ 

‘“‘The secret is in taking mighty little,’’ 
Doe declared. ‘‘The way they go exploring 
in these woods would make old Doctor 
What’s-his-name and his forty days’ fast 
look like Thanksgiving. But I’ll fix you out 
somehow. ’’ 

Hale packed his knapsack from his duffel- 


‘*T wouldn’t,’’ Doe advised, when he re- 
turned with a package of food. 

Hale, on his knees beside the bag, looked up 
at him. 

‘*Looks as if you were packing for a season 
at the seashore, instead of an exploring trip 
with those two strammers out there, ’’ observed 
the cook. 

‘But I’m taking only a change of clean 
clothes and my toilet things. A man has to 
have those. ’’ 

‘*Has he?’’ Doe exclaimed. ‘‘ Look at those 
two! Starting off as they stand, as careless 
as a couple of bull moose! They wouldn’t 
know what to do with clothes any more than 
@ moose would—and they’ve been exploring a 
good many years. They don’t have to have 
clean clothes and toilet articles. If you lug all 
that stuff, you won’t have room for this grub, 
and you’ll find grub handier than toilet 
articles, ’” 

Hale sighed, and jettisoned more cargo; 
vefore Doe’s arrival he had already reduced 
his first estimates by a half. When he had 
packed his scantily furnished bag and swung 
it on his back, he felt apprehensive; he was 
‘etting out into a roofless wilderness without 
almost everything that he was accustomed to 
think indispensable to bare existence. 

Doe stood behind him and shook the bag 
‘0 make sure that the contents were well 
settled. 

‘‘A bit too much of a load even now,’’ he 
ommented. ‘*You’re off with a pair who are 
‘ough on the hoof. Look out for ’em! I 
vouldn’t wonder a mite if Hammerhead had 
‘fered ’em extra pay for tuckering you. Look 
‘at for ’em! They ain’t putting up any job 
" encourage foresters in these parts. ’’ 

The two explorers started away when they 
saw Hale step from the door. With a few 
‘apid strides he was at their heels, and the 
‘hree swung into the forest. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 












J Aldeni, 


ITH about fifty porters to carry his 
W hunting equipment and trade goods, 
Frank Barrett was hunting elephants 

and trading in the Belgian Congo. He had 
been out two. weeks, and had killed one tusker 
with ivory that weighed seventy-nine pounds. 
The natives appeared to be very friendly. 
Nearly every day they brought him milk, fruit, 
and sweet potatoes. But one morning they 
arrived at his camp earlier than usual, and by 
ten o’clock fully a hundred natives had assem- 
bled. Such a throng made Barrett somewhat 
suspicious, but they all seemed in good spirits, 
and some of them made a few trifling exchanges. 


DRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF. 





THEY TIED A BARK ROPE TEN FEET LONG ROUND HIS NECK. 


After a time they formed a wide circle, and | 
began dancing and singing. Barrett did not | 


suspect treachery until he realized that they 
were gradually closing in upon him. Trying 
not to betray any nervousness, he carelessly | 


picked up his rifle and began wiping it with | there was a crowd collected that followed for | 
his handkerchief; finally he sat down in front several miles, jeering and taunting the pris- | dent. 


of: the tent, with the rifle resting across his 
knees. 


Presently one of his porters came up and. 


asked him to examine his injured foot. As 
Barrett .leaned forward, a black rushed up 


from behind and snatched his gun; then the | 


treacherous crowd leaped upon the white man. 
In a few moments they had his hands tied and 
one end of a ten-foot rope about his neck. His 
porters bolted into the brush; two of them 
were struck down with clubs and spears. 
Barrett was then made to rise and walk. 

Three men, who carried his shotgun, elephant 
rifle and repeater, walked beside him, and fre- 


quently threatened him. A fourth man led} 


him by the rope along a well-beaten trail. 
Barrett hoped that some of his porters had 


escaped, and that they would succeed in passing | 


through the treacherous country safely and in 
bringing help. But when he realized that that 
would take a week, at least, he knew that he 
must find some way to outwit his captors. He 
could not speak their language; and therefore 
he could not threaten them with what would 
happen when the British soldiers learned of 
his death. 


At about six o’clock, after traveling some | 


fifteen miles, Barrett and his escort arrived at 
a village. The people swarmed out to see 
him. He was led through an opening in the 
brush fence, and taken before the chief. 

The chief ordered that he be taken to a grass | 
hut. Then Barrett was given a supper of 


boiled mutton and sweet potatoes. With his | 
feet tied and his hands bound together in front | 


of him, he spent the night lying on a bed of 
dried grass. His arms and legs ached badly, 
and he slept but little. When day dawned, 
two women brought him a breakfast of boiled 
bananas and mutton, and relieved the guards 
who had kept watch all night at the entrance 
of the hut. 

After breakfast two other guards escorted 
Barrett to the center of the village, where, 
under a large tree, the chief and a number of 
head men were seated ina circle. Barrett’s 
captors placed him before the chief. The vil- 
lagers formed a wide circle on the outside; 
whenever they pressed forward too far, guards 
with sticks severely beat them. 

The chief sat on a stool, with his feet ona 
grass mat. 
loins, and from his right shoulder was draped | 


CAPTURED by AERICAN SAVAGES 






Loring” 


out. 
gave their testimony both by word and by 


| his capture. 


him for some horrible end? 





|in which he spent the nights. 


was charged with violating he could not make | Weapon, swung at him. 
The trial lasted two days; the men who | blow and darted behind the hut. 
had seized him were the chief witnesses, and | 


action, dramatically rehearsing the incidents of | wits and began to yell. 


* 

close to the door, and turning, stood with his, 
back toward the entrance, not six feet away. 
Instantly Barrett sprang forward and dealt 
him a stunning blow over the head with the 
rifle. He sank to the ground like a stone, and 
the repeater fell from his hands. Barrett 
snatched it up, wheeled, and seeing the other 
, man on his knees, fumbling about for his 
The guard dodged the 

Barrett was half-way to the entrance of the 
kraal before the frightened savage regained his 
As Barrett pulled 
|away the brush that at night always blocks 


| He was well fed and given water whenever | the entrance of the kraal, he glanced back, and 
by signs he indicated that he was thirsty. | saw the villagers swarming from their huts. 

This treatment puzzled him. Was he to receive | He fired a shot in their direction, in order to 
a mild sentence, or were the savages preparing hold them in check, and in a few seconds more 


cleared the opening and started down the trail. 


There was small hope of escape from the hut | The war-drums and shouts of the excited sav- 
His guards | ages spurred him to top speed. 
| bound his hands and feet, and, moreover, kept | 


For fully a mile he kept the course; then he 


watch with his guns outside. | turned off into the brush and paused to get his 


On the third morning they | breath. 
After | the war-drums were still beating, and Barrett 
that they tied a bark rope | knew that the trails must be swarming with 


freed only his legs. 


ten feet long round his neck, 
and led him outside before 
a throng of shouting men, 
women, and children. 
thought that the death-sen- 
tence had been pronounced, 


ered to witness his execution. 

The guards led him) 
through the shouting, jeer- 
ing throng, out of the village 
and down ‘a trail. 
time the people who had fol- 
lowed began to turn back. 
Barrett knew then that for 
the present, at least, no harm 


were to be killed, the vil- 


to be present. 

All that day Barrett and 
his guards traveled north- 
ward. They stopped for the 
‘midday meal at one village, 
and at nightfall reached 
another one. There Bar- 
rett’s guards turned him 
over to new guards, who 
took the rifles and watched 
the hut in which he lay bound. For two more 
days the white man was kept moving at the 
‘rate of about fifteen or twenty miles a day. 
The apparent object of al) this travel was to 
exhibit him to the people; at every village 


| oner. 

On the evening of the third day Barrett was 
placed in a hut that was evidently a storehouse, 
for piled against the sides were heaps of sweet 
potatoes, and husked corn that had lately been 
harvested; here and there were grass baskets 


He | 


was coming to him; for if he | disused paths. 


lagers would certainly wish | 


|and huge earthen pots filled with meal and | 


small dark brown seeds. Large pieces had 


been chipped from the rims of several jars, and | 


the edges were rough and jagged. It occurred 
| to Barrett that he could saw the rope from his 
bound hands on the edges of the broken 
crockery. 


him of a flaxseed poultice, the guards, as usual, 


The blacks had stopped shouting, but 


| pursuers. 

During the preceding days of travel he had 
| carefully observed the direction in which he 
was being taken, and had learned that the 
general course was north, and parallel to the 
Nile, which lay to the east. He now had hope 





and that the crowd had gath- | of reaching the river within two or three days, 


| and of intercepting the regular mail-boat that 
plied once a week between Butiaba and Nimule. 
Once out of the hostile country, he would soon 
fall in with friendly ‘‘Shenzies,’’ who would 





After a | surely give him assistance. 


He climbed a tree, and got the points of the 
compass from the Southern Cross; then he 
| struck out again, moving cautiously ; wherever 
| it was possible, he followed game trails and 
His rifle was cocked and ready 
| for instant use, but he had determined to fire 
it only as a last resort; he meant to husband 
the four remaining a for an emer- 
geney. 

At first he skulked along like a hunted 
animal, stopping to scrutinize every dark 
| Object; but as he proceeded farther and farther, 
he gained courage, and traveled faster. When 
dawn broke, he judged that he was fifteen 
miles from his captors. 

He spent the day in a dense papyrus swamp, 
}and ventured into the open only long enough 
. gather a little fire-wood. When darkness 

set in, he built a fire in the thick green papy- 
| rus, roasted and ate two sweet potatoes, and 
| then, making sure of his bearings, again struck 
out. 

The second night’s travel was without inci- 
He came upon two villages, but circled 
them safely. By daylight he had covered 
another fifteen or twenty miles, and knew now 
that he must be near friendly natives. But he 
thought it wise to keep in hiding for another 
day at least. 

From the edge of the ten-foot elephant-grass 
where he hid, he saw plenty of hartebeest and 
| water-buck. Although he longed for fresh 

meat, he dared not risk a shot at the animals. 
Late in the afternoon he was awakened by the 
voices of women, who were evidently gathering 
wood near by. As soon as it was dark enough, 





| he cooked his last sweet potato, and when he 


After a supper of boiled seeds that reminded | 


| tied his feet together and bound his hands in | 


front of him. 

It was after midnight before the villagers 
stopped their singing and dancing, a nightly 
performance. Barrett could hear the guards 


moving about outside, but they had ceased | 


talking, and evidently were becoming sleepy. 
Carefully he crawled on hands and knees until 
he reached the pots ; 
with a sharp, broken rim. By sitting down 
|and dragging the jar over his feet, he got it 


between his knees, and gripping it tight began | 


|to saw the rope on the rough edges of the | 


| broken part. At first he worked slowly for 
| fear of making a noise, but he found that he 
| could bear down pretty hard without producing 
any audible sound. 

| From time to time he twisted his little fingers 
round to find out what progress he was making; 
he was delighted at the rapidity with which 
the dry bark yielded. At intervals he stopped 
to listen for the guards. In fifteen or twenty 
minutes his hands suddenly dropped on each 
side of the pot with a jerk , the rope had parted. 
In ten minutes more he had untied his feet, 
and was at least ‘‘fighting free.’’ 

His first move was to craw] to a pile of sweet 
potatoes; from it he selected four good ones, 
and tucked them into the front of his shirt; 
then he crept to the entrance of the hut and 


to see into the starlit night. 








One of the guards sat leaning against the | to them, they stopped. 


had eaten it, he struck out once more on his 


journey. 
That night’s travel was the hardest he had 
yet had. There were many lagoons and 


swamps of papyrus, and in order to get round 
one of them, he had to tramp fully five miles 
out of his way. When morning came he felt 
sure that he had gone less than ten miles ina 
direct line. 

As soon as the sun rose, he climbed a tree, 


then he felt about for one | and saw a small banana-grove about a mile 
| away. 
| had had so far made him bold. 


He was hungry, and the good luck he 
He was walk- 
ing somewhat carelessly along a trail toward 
the grove when, in a sharp bend, he came face 
to face with a woman carrying several gourds 
of milk. A boy about ten years old was walk- 
ing behind her. 

Instantly Barrett covered the woman with 
the rifle. The frightened creature dropped the 
gourds and began to sob; the boy turned and 
bolted down the trail. 

A moment later the woman spoke, and Bar- 
rett recognized a friendly tongue. At once he 
explained his situation, and the woman turned 
and walked with him down the path. Sud- 
denly the war-drums began beating; the boy 
had given the alarm. ‘Terrifying as the sound 
had once been, it was now to Barrett the 
sweetest music. 

In a remarkably short time the warriors, 
armed with spears and big shields, appeared; 


peeped out. The darkness inside made it easy | but when they saw Barrett returning with the 


woman, who threw up her hands and shouted 
In a few minutes more, 


side of the hut, asleep or dozing; the elephant | Barrett was telling his story to the chief. 


| rifle stood by his side. 
} 


rifle to him. Fora long time the active sentry | 


The other guard was In an hour the white man was eating the 
about ten feet away, with his back to the hut. | first substantial meal that he had had in three 
A leopard-skin was tied about his | Barrett cautiously reached out and drew the | days. 


He rested until noon, and then set out with 


a blue silk sash that was tied at the waist on | walked back and forth past the entrance; occa- |a guide for the Nile, which was distant only a 


the left side. 
took full charge of the ceremony. 


Barrett was untied, and his trial—for such | 
What law or laws he | 


it seemed to be—began. 





His air was important, and he | 


sionally he stopped and gazed about. 


Barrett, | | short day’s march. Soon after dark that eve- 


| crouching in the shadow inside, waited for | ning he reached a village on the bank of the 


him to come within reach. 
It was fully half an hour before he came | 





river, and stayed there until the mail-boat 
arrived, two days later, and took him aboard. 
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THE “SONG OF THE LARK." 
BY JULES BRETON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


rt usually happens that the man who yields 
to temptation goes more than half-way to 
meet it. 


OU may think what you please about mod- 
erate drinking; but remember that employ- 
ers measure men by dry measure. 


RESIDENT Wilson is the third minister’s 

son to become President,—the others were 
Arthur and Cleveland,—but Mrs. Wilson is 
the seventh daughter of a minister to become 
the mistress of the White House. Mrs. John 
Adams, Mrs. Fillmore, Mrs. Pierce, Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy, who was the sister of President Arthur, 
Miss Cleveland and Mrs. Harrison were all 
daughters of ministers. Mrs. Wilson is not 
only the daughter, but also the granddaugh- 
ter, of a minister. 


HE master-builder of the Thunderer, one 

of the most powerful battle-ships afloat, is 
a man unable to walk, or even to sit up. 
Physically helpless from chronie rheumatism, 
he lies all day on a trundle-bed, and “has men 
wheel him all over the immense ship-building 
plant, where he personally directs every impor- 
tant piece of work. In his pluck and will- 
power there is both rebuke and inspiration 
for those who sink under much smaller afflic- 
tions. 


BOSTON man received from a mining 

company some ‘‘literature’’ that said the 
gold was there ‘‘in slabs.’’ Instead of buying 
any of the stock, he sent twenty-five cents in 
an envelope. ‘‘This,’’ he wrote, ‘‘will buy a 
hammer with which you can chip off a little 
piece of the slab. You can sell that for money 
enough to buy a wheelbarrow and a pickax, 
with which you can get out the whole slab. 
Then you will not need to call on any one else 
for capital.’’ The letter ought to be printed 
in large type and hung in every home. 


AS the Panama Canal draws near to comple- 
tion, it is interesting to notice the changes 
it will make in the world’s great map of ocean 
traffic. Some of the reductions in distance are 
almost ineredible until you take a globe and 
a pair of compasses and work the thing out 
for yourself. The following table froni the 
London Times shows the gain in some of the 
more important routes: 








New : 
Present 5 ee via ar" is 
routes anama * 
Canal Mileage 

London to 

Honolulu 13,987 9,499 4,488 

San Francisco | 13,814 8,059 5,755 

Vancouver 14,614 8,859 5,755 

Valparaiso 9,044 7,397 1,647 
New York to 

Honolulu 13,531 6,723 6,808 

San Francisco | 13,358 5,289 8,069 

dney 13,051 9,704 3,347 

Vancouver 14,158 6,089 8,069 

Valparaiso 8,588 4,627 3,961 
New Orleans to 

Honolulu 13,697 6,131 7,566 

San Francisco | 13,775 5,197 8,578 

Vancouver 14,575 5,497 9,078 

Valparaiso 9,005 4, 4,970 || 




















HEN Congress met in special session this 

week, the members of the House found a 
great change in the appearance of their cham- 
ber. Since the adjournment of the Sixty-Second 
Congress a month ago, workmen have removed 
all the desks and the swivel chairs, and replaced 
them with long rows of comfortable benches. 
The new arrangement, which has been under 
consideration for years, was made necessary by 
the increased membership of the House. More- 
over, there has been little need of the desks 
since the erection of the office-building for the 
members. The chamber, before the change 
was made, would accommodate about 400 mem- 
bers. The membership of the new House is 





| 435, and the benches will seat 456. The mem- 


bers do not select their seats by lot, as formerly, 
but sit where they please. 


* ¢ 


PROTECTING THE BIRDS. 


HE most popular picture in the Chicago 
- Art Institute is Jules Breton’s ‘‘Song of 

the Lark.’’ Visitors look at other paint- 
ings and pass on, but before Breton’s poetic 
canvas they linger, for in that joyous duet of 
girl and bird they find something that lies 
deep in their own experience. It may not be 
the lark that they hear, but a wood-thrush 
in the dusk of a summer evening, or the first 
song-sparrow of the Northern spring, or the 
mocking-bird in the Georgia foot-hills. No 
matter. It is the voice of memory—of other 
days, perhaps of bygone times and long-departed 
friends; for even the least sentimental of us 
find pleasure in the songs and the familiar 
companionship of birds. 

But how poorly have we acknowledged the 
pleasure ; how treacherously have we displayed 
our friendship! Because of our selfishness and 
the narrow confines of our own interests, we 
of the different states have failed to agree 
upon measures of protection, and so have left 
our migratory birds a prey to the pot-hunter, 
and made them a course at high-priced dinners. 

Now, we are glad to say, we have come to our 
senses. One of the last bills that Mr. Taft 
signed was a measure that puts the whole 
matter into the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture, with power to prevent the killing 
of seed-eating and insect-destroying birds, as 
well as game-birds, except during a brief open 
season. 

The time will not be long, we hope, before 
our migratory birds can make their long pil- 
grimages without molestation; when the in- 
stinct that guides them through ‘‘the desert 
and illimitable air’’ will no longer lead them 
to the trap of the pot-hunter or expose them to 
the murderous blast of the fowler’s gun. 

But that is only one phase of the matter. 
The economic importance of the new condi- 
tions can hardly be overestimated. Millions of 
robins and bobolinks and orioles ‘and other 
useful birds that heretofore have been slaugh- 
tered will henceforth pass from North to South, 
and back again, to do in both regions their 
beneficent work for the farmer and the gar- 
dener. So valuable is that work that the gov- 
ernment has issued a book in which fifty of 
the more common birds are described. It con- 
tains a colored portrait of the bird, and tells 
what he eats, when he comes and when he 
goes. Even owls and certain kinds of hawks 
do more good than harm, and there is hardly 
any bird that does not have a value that can 
be reckoned in dollars and cents, even by those 
who cannot hear the lark sing. 


* 


THE WAR-ENGINE OF THE 
FUTURE. 


HERE are signs that some day the battle- 
ship may be sent to join the battering- 
ram among the obsolete instruments of 

warfare. Of what use will be the long-range 
naval guns and heavy armor when the attacks 
against which a country must defend itself are 
attacks from above? 

Airmen have already made such progress 
toward mastering the air that the English 
Parliament has passed a law that classes all 
foreign air-ships as implements of war, and 
that forbids them to fly over any part of the 
British Isles without a permit. Airmen who 
disobey the law are liable to be shot. 

The immediate cause of this law, which 
went into effect in February, was doubtless the 
cruise last year of the Zeppelin dirigible bal- 
loon LZ 1. On the morning of October 13th, 
that air-ship left Friedrichshafen near the 
Swiss frontier, with twenty-one persons and 
three tons of fuel on board. It flew to the 
North Sea, circled about Borkum at the mouth 
of the river Ems, visited Hamburg, and landed 


| near Berlin on the afternoon of the next day. 


According to the German official account, the 
air-ship was in the air thirty-two hours, trav- 
eled 1,065 miles, and was in constant communi- 
cation by wireless telegraph with the German 
military stations. There are many persons 
who do not regard this official account as com- 
plete, for on the night of October 13th, some 
persons saw, or thought they saw, a myste- 
rious air-ship over the British naval rendezvous 
at the mouth of the Thames. Many English- 
men ‘believe that it was the same air-ship that 
left Friedrichshafen in the morning. 

Whether the German air-ship visited England 
or not, there is, however, no longer any doubt 
that the dirigible balloon can remain in the air 





many hours, can carry great weights, and in 
ordinary weather can be effectively controlled. 

Moreover, experiments show that it is not diffi- 
cult to fire guns from air-ships; at the third 
shot, a gunner who was 3,000 feet above the 
earth got the range of a target three and a half 
miles away, and riddled it with the next shots. 
Another gunner, when more than six thousand 
feet in the air, demolished the plan of a village 
outlined on the plain below. ‘There are bombs 


that give out a bright light when they explode, 


and thus enable gunners to see targets at night ; 
and there are other bombs that throw out a 
dense cloud of smoke, and thus make it pos- 
sible for an air-ship to escape after dropping 
explosives on a fort, or a ship, oracity. Even 
without the smoke from a bomb, the air-ships 
can be made hard to see by painting them the 
color of the sky. 

The German admiralty has so much faith in 
the new war weapon that it has recommended 
the purchase of a fleet of twenty ‘‘Zeppelins, ’” 
capable each of running fifty-one miles an 
hour, staying aloft four days, and carrying a 
ton of explosives. One hundred such air- 
ships, it is said, would cost no more than one 
first-class battle-ship. 

While the airmen are conquering the air, 
ordnance officers are inventing guns to destroy 
the air-ships before they can do serious damage ; 
thus the rivalry continues between engines of 


war. 
* © 


AN EXPERIMENT TO WATCH. 


F a widow or a deserted wife has no money, 
but has children to support, she can do one 
of two things: Either she can place the 

children in a public institution, and thus vir- 
tually abandon them to the care of the state 
while she makes her own way in the world, or 
she can keep them at home, to get along as 
best they can while she is away at work. 
Either course deprives the children of the 
home life and the maternal care that they 
need. The problem faces ‘thousands of homes 
that are suddenly deprived of their bread- 
winners. 

Some of the states are trying to meet it 
by legislation. Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, 
and the large cities of several other states, are 
putting into effect plans that go variously by 
the names of ‘‘widows’ pensions,’’ ‘‘mothers’ 
compensation,’’ ‘‘ home assistance,’’ and 
‘‘public funds for parents.’’ They differ in 
detail, but all of them try to keep the young 
child under its mother’s guidance. All have 
the worthy object of protecting the home and 
keeping the home circle unbroken. 

The Illinois system, which is in operation 
only in Chicago, is the oldest, for ‘it dates 
from 1911, and it has also attracted the most 
attention. In 1912 it cost the state $100,000, 
and the expense will probably increase; but 
eventually, its friends declare, it will cut the 
cost of charitable and reformatory institutions, 
and reduce the bill for crime. 

A recent, and friendly, investigation of the 
system discloses certain defects. The general 
incompetence of the agents in charge of the 
relief work has seriously crippled its effect- 
iveness. Moreover, when the public begins 
to help the widow, her help from other sources 
—relatives, churches, employers, friends— 
largely or entirely ceases. In some cases 
there is a duplicated effort, and that, of course, 
means waste, and puts a premium on improvi- 
dence. 

But no one pretends that the plan is perfect. 
The problem is not to be solved in a day, by 
the passage of laws and the appropriation of 
public money. ‘The new plan at least has all 
the natural instincts and the logic of life on its 
side. It deserves the most careful study, in 
the hope that economic law—to which all 
things in the end must bow—is on its side 
also. 

® © 


RURAL HOSPITAL TRAINS. 


MEMBER of the Hookworm Commission 
urges that a system of hospital trains be 
adopted for rural communities. Just as 
Doctor Grenfell’s hospital ship at stated inter- 
vals brings opportunities for medical and surgi- 
cal treatment to the remote dwellers on the 
Labrador coast, so, it is suggested, might a 
hospital train serve thinly settled regions of 
this country. It might announce a schedule, 
and stop at certain places for a certain number 
of days. People in rural neighborhoods who 
require special treatment, and are unable to 
go to cities for it, would welcome such an 
opportunity to put themselves under hospital 
care. 
The country doctor, most valuable member 
of the rural community, would probably not 
resent the visits of the hospital train. He 





would be more likely to see the benefit that 
he himself might derive from such visits. 
They would afford him opportunities for obser- 
vation and study that would be useful to him 
in his practise. The advantages of skilled 
nursing and special diet such as are available 
to the sick poor of cities would no longer lie 
beyond the reach of sick country people. 
Whether such a train should be provided by 
the state or run as a private enterprise is a 
debatable question. So much is certain, how- 
ever: The suggestion, coming as it does from 
a doctor who has had practical experience on 
the laboratory trains of the Hookworm Com- 
mission, ought to be seriously considered. 


* ¢ 


SALONIKI. 


ALONIKI, or according to the com- 
moner spelling, Salonika, has for twenty- 
two centuries borne a woman’s name—a 

witness to the love a man had for his wife. 
Cassander, King of Macedon, founded the 
city in 315 B.c.; he had married the sister 
of Alexander the Great, and as a mark of his 
affection for her, he gave the place her name, 
Thessalonica. 

It soon became the capital of the kingdom, 
and grew rapidly in importance as the great 
port through which much of the commerce 





THE WHITE TOWER, A FORTRESS AT SALONIKI. 


between Europe and Asia passed. What is now 
the main street, the Grande Rue de Vardar, 
was once the terminus of the famous Roman 
highway, the Via Egnatia, that connected the 
Adriatic and the ASgean Sea; the remains of 
two imperial arches built more than fifteen 
hundred years ago still span it. Until the 
seat of empire was transferred to Constanti- 
nople, Saloniki was the metropolis of the 
whole peninsula that includes Greece; since 
then it has ranked second in wealth, population 
and commerce among the cities of European 
Turkey. 

Among the many striking events tm its history 
was the coming, probably in 53 A.p., of a 
letter from Corinth to the little band of Thes- 
salonian Christians, including ‘‘of the chief 
women not a few.’’ That letter is the earliest 
piece of Christian literature that has survived 
—the oldest part of the New Testament. The 
spirit that animated the little band prevailed, 
in spite of every trial and persecution; through 
the succeeding ages their church was the bul- 
wark of Oriental Christendom, and Thessalo- 
nica was known as the ‘‘Orthodox City.’’ 

An event that has had great influence on the 
life of the city was the coming, more than three 
centuries ago, of many thousand Jews, who 
had fied from persecution in Spain and Portu- 
gal. They have monopolized the commerce of 
Saloniki, and now control the local business, 
and dominate the other races there. 

It is impossible to predict with certainty 
what is to be the future of this most interest- 
ing city, sacred not only to the Christians, 
but also to the ancient classical world, since 
it lies in sight of Mount Olympus, the fabled 
home of Zeus and other Grecian deities. It is 
rich in Roman, Byzantine, and early Christian 
architectural remains. Few places are more 
picturesque, for from the foliage of its elms, 
eypresses, and mulberry-trees rise numerous 
domes and minarets. 

The Greek army captured “Saloniki on 
November 8, 1912, but it is doubtful if the city 
will remain in the hands of the Greeks. Austria 
wishes to have it made an international port. 
If her wish should prevail, a large part of 
the traffic between Europe and Western Asia 
would doubtless pass again through Saloniki, 
and the city would become the chief port of 


the Levant. 
ee S S 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


UBERCULOUS CATTLE.—In_.a paper 
read before the British National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Consumption, Dr. 
Sheridan Delépine emphasized the need of a 
systematic inspection of dairy cattle. He said 
he believed that infection from cattle caused 


























fully a quarter of the cases of tuberculosis 
among children under five years of age. The 
Lancet, which prints extracts from Doctor 
Delépine’s paper, also quotes a recent report 
of the veterinary surgeon of the city of Glas- 
gow, who said that tuberculosis was the most 
common disease that affected ‘cattle. Out of 
71,745 British cattle slaughtered, no less than 
8,932, or more than twelve per cent., proved 
to be tuberculous. The prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in milch-cattle is further shown by the 
fact that the veterinary surgeon rejected no 
less than forty out of ninety-eight cows that 
he tested with tuberculin before admitting them 
to the herds that supply milk to the fever hos- 
pitals. ‘‘An alarming proportion,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘when we consider that these were all 
good-looking beasts that had received the criti- 
cal attention of the dairy-owner beforehand, in 
the full knowledge that they were to be 
tested. ”? 3 


TONE-AGE STATUETTES.—Many of 

the prehistoric inhabitants of Italy, France 
and Spain lived in caves, where, after the 
lapse of dozéns and perhaps hundreds of cen- 
turies, specimens of their crude attempts at 
painting and sculpture have been found. 
Some of the paintings show animals, such as 
the mammoth, that are now extinct, or the 
bison, reindeer, and rhinoceros, that no 
longer exist in Southern Europe. Some 
paintings are colored in red and black; others 
are beneath a stalagmitic layer formed by 
water that has been dripping for centuries. 
In a newly discovered cavern, called the Tuc 





d’Auboubert, on the Ariege River in the 
south of France, explorers have found 
sculptures in low relief of animals of. the 
paleolithic or stone age, such as the bison, 
horse, reindeer, stag, and mammoth. The 
most remarkable objects in the cave, however, 
are the two clay statuettes of bison, one of 
which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. They are the only known examples of 
prehistoric modeling in clay. The statuettes 
are in a part of the cave nearly half a mile 
from the entrance, and can be reached only 
with the greatest difficulty. For that reason, 
and also because they are very fragile, they 
will probably remain where they were found. 
ce 
NALYZING THE AIR.—The air consists 
of about four-fifths nitrogen and one-fifth 
oxygen. When men and animals breathe, they 
take oxygen from the air and contribute carbon 
dioxid to it. Plants reverse this process. 
Besides these natural causes, factories and 
other fuel-burning agencies tend to change the 
composition of the air by diminishing the 
oxygen and producing carbon dioxid. In order 
to find out how much these local processes 
change the air, the Boston Nutrition Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institute has undertaken 
a long series of experiments. According to 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the investigators analyzed specimens of 
air taken on the Atlantic Ocean, on the top 
of Pike’s Peak, in the crowded streets of 
Boston, and in the New York and the Boston 
subways. They have found that in pure out- 
side air the proportions of oxygen and carbon 
dioxid are always virtually the same—0.031 
per cent. of carbon dioxid, and 20.938 per cent. 
of oxygen. The air from crowded city streets 
showed only a slight change from these figures. 
The experiments clearly prove that the amount 
of carbon dioxid in the air is a fair index of 
good or bad ventilation. Every increase of 
0.01 per cent. in the amount of carbon dioxid 
ueans a corresponding decrease in the amount 
of oxygen. The report of the Nutrition Labo- 
vatory declares that ‘‘the air is a physical 
nixture with the definiteness of composition of 
« Chemical compound. ’’ 
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CURRENT*+ EVENTS 
QUIN BY STORM AND FLOOD.—Three 


- March 18th, when it asked 


waters poured down upon the city of Dayton, | 
drowning at least one thousand persons. It | 
is estimated that as many more were drowned | 
in other Ohio cities, and that 500,000 persons | 
in Indiana and Ohio were left without homes. | 
On March 26th, President Wilson called for 
national contributions for the relief of the 
suffering, and asked that the money be sent | 
to the Red Cross Society. 


& 


HE CHINESE LOAN.—During the ad- 

ministrations of Presidents Taft and Roose- 
velt the State Department sought to extend 
American commerce by encouraging American 
bankers to lend money in undeveloped coun- 
tries. When China sought a loan for railroad- 
building, for currency reform, and other 
purposes, the State Department, in pursuance 
of this policy, asked certain American bankers 
to seek to participate in 
the loan, with the bankers 
of France, Germany, and 
Great Britain. The gov- 
ernments of Russia and 
Japan asked that bankers 
of those countries be al- 
lowed to enter the syndi- 
eate, and were included. 
The bankers desired that 
China should set aside 
the revenues from certain 
sourees for the payment of 
the interest, and should allow foreigners to con- 
trol the collection of the revenue. China ob- 
jected, and a long time has been spent in trying 
to find some plan acceptable to it and satis- 
factory to the foreign bankers. On March 
18th, after a conference with representatives of 
the American bankers, President Wilson an- 
nounced that the administration had with- 
drawn its request that they seek to participate 
in the loan, on the ground that the government 
does not approve the conditions on which the 
bankers insisted. The President said that 
‘*they seem to us to touch very nearly the 
administrative independence of China.’’ Ac- 
cordingly,on March 19th, the American bankers 
formally announced that they had withdrawn 
entirely from the loan. On the same day, Mr. 
Huntington Wilson, assistant Secretary of 
State, who has been active in the negutiations 
leading to the request that the American 
bankers lend money to China, resigned from 
the department, and in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, said that ‘‘I find myself entirely out of 
harmony with this radical change of policy.’’ 
The resignation was accepted at once. Mr. 
Wilson was born in Chicago in 1875, and was 
attached to the American legation in Japan 
from 1897 to 1906. He had been assistant Sec- 
retary of State since March 5, 1909. 

& 

EW FRENCH MINISTRY.—Mons. Jean | 

Barthou, who was requested by President | 
Poincaré to form a new ministry to succeed 
that of Mons. Aristide Briand, succeeded in 
his task on March 2ist, and undertook the 
work of government. The 
Briand cabinet was de- 
feated in the Senate on 





HUNTINGTON WILSON 





for the approval of the 
new electoral reform bill. 
That measure provides for 
the election of members of 
the Chamber of Deputies 
on a general ticket for 
each department, and for 
the representation of mi- 
norities in proportion to 
their size. The plan was adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies last summer by a large 
majority. The Senate, however, amended it 
by providing that the party in the majority in 
the department should be entitled to all the 
members of the chamber from that department, 
and then refused to give the ministry a vote of 
confidence. Monsieur Barthou’s ministry is 
said to be so formed as to unite all the Repub- 
lican factions that had disagreed on the pro- | 
portional representation issue. | 
& 


T= BALKAN WAR.—On March 22d, the | 
representatives of the powers in Sofia in- 
formed the Bulgarian premier that the powers | 
are of the opinion that the frontier of the | 
Ottoman Empire in Europe should start at | 
Enos, follow the course of the Maritza and | 
Erkene rivers, and end at Midia; and that 
all Turkish territory to the west, with the | 
exception of Albania, should be ceded to the | 
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storms, originating on March 17th, 19th 
id 22d respectively, swept over the country | 
‘om Oregon as far east as New York and) 
‘ennsylvania. At least a hundred persons 
ere killed by falling buildings during the 
cond storm, and the third storm, which was 
ging with great violence when it oneal 
ebraska, blew down hundreds of buildings in | 


allied states. The boundaries of Albania are | 
to be settled later. The powers also insisted 

that Turkey should abandon all claim to Crete, 

and should allow them to decide what is to be | 
done with the Agean Islands. They also| 
announced that they could not consent to the | 
demand of the allies for a war indemnity from | 
Turkey. Pending the acceptance of these con- | 





naha, set fire to the city, and killed at least | ditions of peace, the armies of the allies are 
0 hundred persons and injured about five | fighting with renewed vigor. On March 24th, 
udred. Less serious damage was done in| the Servians forced the surrender of Djavid 
‘uy other cities and towns in Iowa, Kansas, | Pasha and his command of 15,000 men on the 


‘liana, and Illinois. This storm was accom- | Skumbi River in Albania, and on March 26th, 

| nied by a heavy downpour of rain, especially | the Bulgarians took Adrianople, and captured | 
( Yhio and Indiana. The rivers overflowed | the outer defenses of Tchataldja. The Monte- | 
‘cir banks, and flooded the towns and cities. | negrins were pressing upon Skutari with the | 
'1@ floods broke the dam of the Loramie | assistance of the Servian forces, in spite of 
Kcservoir in Shelby County, Ohio, and the | the protests of Austria. 
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Learn to be an Automobile Expert 
FREE ! 


WENTY thousand boys are learning, from the greatest 

experts in the automobile industry, to operate and take 

care of an automobile—without cost to themselves. They 

are reading the big Overland instruction book, written by 

men who have made 100,000 successful Overland auto- 
mobiles, which we are sending free to all who ask for it. We 
want every boy in the country to have this big free instruction 
book and the handsome and interesting Overland catalogue, richly 
printed and beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A postcard bearing your name and address will bring both 
by return mail—absolutely free and post paid. 


A single reading of the book will give any boy all the real practical 
knowledge concerning a motor car he needs, to b an experienced driver. 
The text and illustrations will be found simple, understandable and highly inter- 
esting. They explain the construction and operation of the whole car. There is 
nothing to puzzle you. The youngest boy or girl can readily understand every 
word and picture. In fact, the book was prepared with just this idea of 
simplicity in view —that every novice, no matter how young or inexperienced, 
might learn all there is to know, readily and without a bit of trouble. 


A study of the instruction book is as interesting as reading a thrilling story 
of adventure—and much more profitable. Any boy can pass many a pleasant hour 
learning something that will later prove of value to him. Perhaps next month or 
next year an Overland will be owned in your family and you want to be ready to 
get all the fun of driving and caring for the big, powerful 30 horsepower touring car. 





The diagram reproduced above shows the simplicity of the instruction book. 
Every control device is clearly shown. A glance at the illustration and reading 
matter in the book tells instantly what each lever and pedal is for, and how it 
operates. 

There are nearly 100 pages in this big volume. The pages and pages of 
easy-to-understand illustrations clearly show and explain the entire car. The book 
is a liberal education in itself. Ask your father if he wants you to read it. 


Do not delay in sending for this big automobile book. Every mail brings 
requests from all parts of the country and our supply is rapidly running out. 


Send your name and address today by letter or post card. 
Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio. 


$985 


F. O. B. Toledo 
Completely 
Equipped 
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AN ELOQUENT SILENCE. 


MAN of brilliant 
A arity once 

showed himself 
wilfully immoral. He 
suffered a brief season 
of unpleasant notoriety 
in the newspapers, and 
then he returned to 
his home city and 
prospered. It almost 
seemed that his open 
defiance of the moral and religious convic- 
tions of the community had been good 
advertising for his business. 

In his city, a few years later there was 
a public meeting of men. The principal 
speaker was a man of national eminence. 
He began by referring to the man of whom 
this story is written. He said that he was 
proud to pay a tribute to the achievement 
of one whose brilliant talent and construc- 
tive imagination were recognized through- 
out the country, and even across the sea. 
He spoke warmly, eloquently. Then he 
paused for applause. 

You might have heard a pin drop. No 
one clapped. There were no hisses. There 
was simply an eloquent silence. 

Two men walked away from the meeting 
together. One of them, a young man, ex- 
pressed his surprise. 

“If it had been a religious meeting, or 
if women had been present, I should not 
have wondered,’’ said he, ‘‘but I thought 
such an audience would have discriminated 
between the man’s genius and his private 
character. Was it jealousy ?’’ 

‘‘No,’”? said the other, ‘‘it was not jeal- 
ousy. If the speaker had been a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and had paid such a 
tribute to Judge Colman, what then?’’ 

‘*Every man would have applauded. ’’ 

‘Yes. And if the Postmaster - General 
had been the speaker, and had spoken so 
of our postmaster; or if a famous surgeon 
had spoken so of one of our physicians; or 
if a great architect had complimented one 
of our architects ?’’ 

‘*It would have been the same.’’ 

‘If it had been a man who had broken 
down under strong temptation, and who was 
making an honest effort to do right?’’ 

‘*T think they would have applauded him 
even more. ’’ 

‘“‘They certainly would. There was no 
conspiracy of silence. ‘There could not be, 
for no one knew in advance what was to 
be said. But in that moment not a man 
felt in his heart impelled to clap his hands. ’’ 

‘*Still, I have heard it said that he is 
making more money now than ever before.’’ 

‘‘That may be true. . But how much money 
would you have given, if you had been in his 
place, to change that accusing silence into 
some indication of friendliness and approval ?’’ 














* 
WHEN MOLLY CALLED. 


DITH slipped into a 
E chair by the window; 

the sunlight slanting 
in on her brown hair turned 
the ends of the curling ten- 
drils to gold. Mrs. Bardell 
settled back in her rocker 
with a look of anticipation. 
It was pleasant to have a 
visitor like Edith. The old 
lady was glad that she 
had on her new waist. Its 
delicate lavender and creamy laces were “‘becom- 
ing,” she knew, and for all her eighty-five years, 
she was not above enjoying a compliment. But 
none came. 

“I supp you’re coming to church Sunday?” 
Edith remarked. ‘You know it’s —” she hesitated 
a second, “it’s a special Sunday.” 

“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Bardell said, quietly. “It’s 
Old Folks’ day.” 

“The service will be lovely,” Edith went on, 
blithely. ‘‘You mustn’t miss it. They’re going to 
send carriages for any who can’t'walk to the 
church.” She took one of the old hands and 
gently stroked it. Mrs. Bardell did not find it 
altogether pleasant. 

“I’m ashamed that I haven’t been in before,” 
Edith said, as she rose to go. “It always meant 
so much to grandmother those last years to have 
people come in to see her. But you have no idea 
how my time goes. I have two shut-ins whom I 
visit every month—and to-morrow I’m to sing at 
the Old Ladies’ Home. Well, good-by!” 

Mrs. Bardell sighed as she watched the trim 
young figure go down the walk. Somehow, she 
felt a little older and more tired than she had 
before Edith came. 

““May I come in?’ It was a sweet, girlish face 
that smiled in at her a little later. “I’ve been 
aching to see you, but I’ve been so tied up with 
school work I’ve hardly had a minute.” 

Molly took the chair near her old friend. ‘That 
waist is lovely,” she said, ‘‘and ever so becoming. 
Did you make it?” 

“No, deary. I can’t do anything so difficult.” 
But Molly’s question had pleased her. 

“I believe you could if you tried,” Molly went 
on. “Am I keeping you from anything? If I’m 
not, I wonder if you’d like to listen to my article 
for the High School News?” 

“I'd love to hear it.” 

And so Molly read it, and Mrs. Bardell told her 
that she thought it was splendid, and the two 
chatted cheerfully over the possibility of making it 
still better, and how Molly should go about doing it. 
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“I suppose I must go,” the girl said, reluctantly, 
a little later. ‘Don’t tell me your clock’s right! 
I can’t have stayed so long!” and Mrs. Bardell 
laughed outright, it was so delightful that Molly 
had found the time slip away so fast. 

“Molly,” she burst out, “don’t breathe it to a 
soul, but I hope I sha’n’t have to go to church 
Sunday! Somehow I don’t want to go to any- 
thing that’s labeled for ‘old folks,’ though dear 
knows it’s where 1 belong.” 

“It isn’t where you belong,” Molly said, quickly. 
“You’re so young in all your interests. Nobody’s 
old unless he wants to be. My great-grandfather 
in California is ninety-seven this summer, and 
he’s wonderfully active—does most of the work on 
his two acres, and is as interested in politics as he 
was seventy-five years ago! Well, good-by!” 
Molly kissed her friend. ‘Come over when you 
ean. If I get that runabout for my birthday, we’ll 
have some larks, I can tell you!” 

In another minute she was hurrying down the 
street, but she looked back to wave a jaunty hand 
to the happy old face that looked out of the upper 
window. 

® 


CLIMBING FOR LIFE. 


OST adventures that explorers meet with 
M result from a lack of forethought. In his 
book, ‘“‘Trailing and Camping in Alaska,” 

Mr. A. M. Powell, a government surveyor, tells 
how one of his party—very likely Mr. Powell him- 
self—was led into a most hazardous predicament. 


We landed on a grassy nook at the foot of a pre- 
— mountain spur. After supper, one of the 
trio tried to climb to a ledge of white 7 that 
could be plainly seen from the camp. After an 
hour’s hard work, he reached the place, but it 
proved disappointing. He then saw t he could 
not descend without eyes in his toes. If he could 
ascend a few hundred feet, he might lower himself 
down a draw by the help ot scattering alder brush. 
He spent another hour in getting to that place 
only to discover a wenn in the path he had 
= to descend. 

here was another chance left; he might climb 
to the top of the spur, far above. No living man 
could have clung the face of that precipice a 
minute if it had not been for the moss that was 
rooted in the small crevices. 

He continued climbing until about ten o’clock 
when he paused to look down on the camp-fire and 
the water, more than a thousand feet below him. 
He felt a sickness come over him, so he turned 
his gaze to the rock wall, a foot from his face. 

en near the summit, he found himself face to 
face with a perpendicular wall about twelve feet 
high. There appeared to be a small bench on top 
of this wall, on which he might rest if he could 
reach it. e sat for a few moments on a large 
rock that lay at the foot of the wall; then with 
his knife he cut niches for finger- and toe-holds. 
emg on by these, he climbed up and dug a 
sort of trench through the moss on the rim above, 
through which he might draw his body. Then he 
descended to the rock for a long rest before 
making the final effort. 

He finally nerved himself to the task, put his 
fingers in the niches, and drew himself from the 
rock which, with the pressure of the departing 
foot, said good-by, and went bumping down, down, 
down. The man was left clinging to his niches— 
hoge and life above, sure death below. 

ig drops of sweat stood on his forehead as he 





In the Garden of Eden, planted by God, 
There were goodly trees in the springing sod — 


Trees of beauty and height and grace, 
To stand in splendor before His face: 


Apple and hickory, ash and pear, 
Oak and beech and the tulip rare, 


The trembling aspen, the noble pine, 
The sweeping elm by the river line; 


Trees for the birds to build and sing, 
And the lilac tree for a joy in spring; 


Trees for fruitage and fire and shade, 
Trees for the cunning builder's trade ; 


Wood for the bow, the spear, and the flail, ‘ 
The keel and the mast of the daring sail — yi 


He made them of every grain and girth , 
For the use of man in the Garden of Earth. $R 


Then lest the soul should not lift her eyes i 
From the gift to the Giver of Paradise, 


On the crown of a hill, for all to see, 
God planted a scarlet maple tree. 











Trees to turn at the frosty call w 
And carpet the ground for their Lord's footfall ; - 
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steadily worked up, up, and held with one hand 
while he dug the other into the moss above. Half 
of his body finally rested on the edge, while the 
other half hun space without a foothold. 
seemed impossible move from that sition 
until he saw an alder stem, an inch in diameter, 
that had grown on the little flat bench apparently 
for the B np of giving help on this occasion. 
He tried its strength. It enabled him to pull him- 
self up and lie on the narrow bed of moss, where 
he thought of childhood days, friends far away, 
and his own Sey. 

There was but one way out, and that was along 
a six-inch shelf about one hundred feet to the 
westward that ended on the comma vidoe, Along 
this a man could edge his body by holding on 
to the jagged places in the rock wall. He took off 
his shoes and set off along that sloping path, but 
he had to be careful not to look down from his 
dizzy height to the distant camp-fire. 

The feat was accomplished safely, and a thank- 
ful mortal lay on the green ssy ridge in com- 
plete collapse. His aneroid barometer recorded 
2,140 feet above the sea, and his watch told him 
that it was half past twelve in the morning. 
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THE BEAR AND THE BICYCLE. 


HE black bear is consistent only in his ineon- 
T sistency. He always does the thing you do 
not expect him todo. This freakish dispo- 
sition has given rise to many amusing incidents. 


There are times when the bear is shy as a 
débutante; at other times he is bold as Julius 
Cesar. Under the influence of hunger, curiosity, 
or mischief, he will enter dwellings, camps, hen- 
roosts, pigsties, regardless of dogs, guns, steel 
traps, and other engines of destruction. At other 
times he is so cautious " 
that he will walk round 
fifty pounds of comb- 
honey for fear of a wap. 

A certain young col ege 
man was specializing in 
entomology. When vaca- 
tion came, he decided to 
add to his knowledge of 
insects, and at the same 
time enjoy an outing in the 
wilds by making a bicycle 
trip across the Bitter Root 
Mountains over the old 
Lolo trail. The journey 
isa difficult one for horses, 
but with the enthusiasm 
of youth—and the igno- 
rance—the young man set 
out, with his camp outfit 
packed on a stout bicycle. 
After the wagon r 
ends at the Musselshell wte.. 
Meadows, the trail runs . 
for a hundred miles over mountain ranges and 
through dense forests, where the traveler does 
not see a human being for days at a time. 

The young man made good rogress until he 
reached the outposts of civilization on the Mussel- 
shell, where he — several days collecting rare 
mountain butterflies. His journey over the trail 
was necessarily slow. On the third afternoon he 
reached a small tributary of the Clearwater. He 
leaned his bicycle against a tree, and went up the 
stream to get some trout for his supper. 

It was growing dark when he returned. As he 
approached the place where he had left his bicyele, 
he heard sounds as of persons talking in low 
tones. Supposing that other travelers had arrived, 
he hastened forward. As he entered the little 
open . he saw, not the campers he had ex- 
pected, but a large black bear, which had pulled 








the bicycle down and torn the camp equipage 
to pieces. He was now making a hearty meal 
off the supplies, and as he munched away he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in good-natured grunts. 

The young man was familiar with black bears, 
and did not fear them. Seizing a stout stick, he 
rushed forward, dealt the bear a lusty blow 
across the k, and shouted to him to “get out 
of that!” Surprised at this attack in the rear, 
the bear turned to remonstrate. His head caught 
in a strap on the bicycle, which angered him; he 

ve the wheel a rap with his paw, the paw went 

tween the spokes, and the bear could not 
withdraw it. 

At once his anger turned to fright; he gave a 
roar of consternation, and started down the trail. 
The bicycle went along with him, and battered 
him at every leap. In afew moments bear and 
bicycle were out of sight. 

e young entomologist later found his bicycle 
a half-mile down the trail, but it was 
repair. He was in the heart of the mountains, 
far from a settlement, without food, bedding, or 
even a coat. ao he had matches, and 
after some search, found his frying-pan beside 
the trail. He lighted a fire, dressed and cooked 
the trout, lay down beside the fire, and passed the 
night. Three days later he walked into the Mus- 
selshell settlement, famished, and almost dead 
from fatigue. 


® ¢ 


SMILING. 


ONS. Edouard Detaille, the famous French 
M artist, was long the possessor of no less 
a treasure than the flag of the musket- 
eers of Louis XIII—the flag followed by the 
D’ Artagnan of history, and supposedly by the so 
much more real D’ Artagnan of romance, with his 
comrades, Porthos, Athos, and Aramis. This 
flag, together with many precious trophies, 
weapons, and uniforms, he bequeathed to the 
nation, to be preserved in his home, as a mu- 
seum of military costume. 


Detaille had himself served in the Franco- 
Prussian War, and had the soldier’s experience 
to reénforce the artist’s imagination. A touching 
anecdote of his army days has been published in 
the French newspapers. 

In a lull, after a f-day of hard fighting the 
young Detaille heard a faint voice calling to him. 
“Comrade! Comrade Detaille!” it ed. 
Detaille crawled across, and inquired compas- 

ree what he could do for the sufferer, a 

splendidly built, apes young fellow, who 

was frightfully wounded. 

“It was you, was it not,” was the reply, ‘who 
drew those comical pictures of the Prussians— 
you know—the other night —” 

Detaille remembered some caricatures that a 
few nights before had aroused the merriment of 
his com my. “Yes, my poor friend, it was I,” 
he admitted. “But what can I do for you?” 

“Have you a pencil and a scrap of paper in your 

kets?” asked the wounded man. Detaille 
elt, and found that he had. 

“Then draw me—I beg you will draw me,” said 
the young soldier; and he gave the name and 
address of his sweetheart, for whom he wished 
the sketch to be made. She had asked for a 

icture of him before he left for the front, but 

i the haste of petting off, it had not been taken. 

“Now it is all she will have, the picture, and if 
you do not draw me, she will have nothing.” 

Of course Detaille complied. But it was hard 
for the poor fellow was racked by convulsions ot 
agony, and the artist was almost unmanned by 
sym thy ; yet, between the spasms, the boy 
kept his face calm. But he was troubled that he 
could not wholly control himself. 

“Tt is not like this I wish her to see me,” he 

sped. “But you will draw my face betwecn 
times, when I can smile? I cannot smile all the 
time, but you will draw me then? Not the other 
times? Only when I am smiling?” 

“Only when you are smiling, my brave friend,” 
— the artist; and presently he showed him 

e sketch. “See! 1 have the smile—there is 
nothing to frighten her.” 

Then the battle broke forth again, Detaille swept 
forward with the charging ranks, and only after 
several hours could he return to where the young 
, A He found him quite dead, smiling in 

eath. 


*® 


FRESH WATER FROM SALT. 


NE of the hottest places in the world is the 
O island of Moharek, which belongs to the 

Bahrein group in the Persian Gulf. It is 
not unusual there to find the thermometer stand- 
ing at 140 degrees Fahrenheit. Sometimes it rises 
still higher. Not even nightfall brings comfort; 
in Moharek the heat continues almost unabated 
through the hours of darkness. 


Amid such heat, the sufferer pagenece plenty of 
drinking-water. But Moharek v rtually has no 
drinking-water! There is water to be had on the 
other islands, but transporting it is difficult, and 
the water gets well heated on the pe. 

The people of Moharek, however, do not go 
without fresh water. They get it from the bottom 
of the sea! Here and there, scattered over the 
floor of the harbor, are springs of pure fresh water 
that well up through the sand to mingle with the 
sea. It seems a difficult task to find these threads 
of fresh water, but long ago the thirsty islanders 
discovered the precious streams, and exact knowl- 
edge of them has been preserved through gener- 
ation afier generation. 

It seems a still more difficult matter to obtain 
the water of the springs unspoiled by the salt water 
into which it gushes. But the natives have eon- 
trived a method perfectly simple and perfectly 
adequate. <A diver takes a water-bag made of 
skins, the mouth of which is closed, and descends 

the bottom of the harbor at the point where one 
of the springs issues. He inverts the bag carefully 
over the current of fresh water as it flows up from 
the sand, opens the mouth and fills the skin and 
closes it again, and then returns to the boat wait- 
ingat the surface. The cooling drafts thus plucked 
from the sea are retailed on shore for a trifling 
see. and constitute the sole water-supply of 

oharek. . 

It is not known how the natives first learned the 
existence of these hidden springs. One theory is 
that at some period in the past that which is now 
the bottom of the harbor was dry land. Little by 
little the sea encroached on the land, but as the 
apenas were covered, one by one, the natives kept 
their knowledge of each, and that information 
serves them still. A simpler explanation is that 
the springs were discovered by pearl-divers, for 
pearl-fishing is, and has been for centuries, the 
chief industry of the Bahrein Islands. 


* & 


A GOOD LOSER. 


“i ICKETS!” called the conductor, according 
toa story in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


One of the passengers began fumblint 
nervously through his pockets, and finally turne« 
them all inside out. 

“Where is your ticket?” asked the conductor 
when he came to the nervous man. “You can’ 
have lost it?” 

“Can’t have lost it? Thunder!” replied th: 
nervous man, sarcastically. “I lost a bass drum 
once.”’ 
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Ronald. 


squirrel ; 
room, and his eyes twinkled with curiosity. 

‘‘Do you suppose that I could get his picture 
with my camera?’’ asked Ronald, breath- 
lessly. 

‘*T doubt it, dear. He is too far away; but 
perhaps we can persuade him to sit for his pic- 
ture. We will try.’’ 

At noon Ronald’s mother and father nailed 
a little wooden box on the railing of the south 
porch. After dinner they put a chair on the 
porch at just the right distance, and placed a 
box on it to make it the right height. They 
had to do these things for Ronald because he 
had broken his left arm, and had to wear it in 
asling. On the box Ronald placed his camera 
in such a way that Mr. Squirrel’s image 
would be seen in the center of the plate. Then 
he put two or three nuts and some grains of 
corn into the box. 

‘We must not give him so much that he 
will carry any away,’’ said his mother, ‘‘be- 
cause we want him to come at the same time 
every day.’’ 

Ronald stood at the window, and he did not 
have to watch long. Mr. Squirrel saw the 
nuts from some near-by treetop, and came down 
after them, rather timidly at first. Every day 
this was repeated, until the squirrel learned to 
expect the treat, and felt no fear. 

Then one bright afternoon Ronald put on 
his coat and cap, and tuok his place beside the 
camera. He.stood very still. Mr. Squirrel 
did not know what to think at first, but by and 
by Ronald saw him whisk down a tree trunk. 
With little pauses, to assure himself that there 
was no danger, he drew nearer and nearer; 
then he darted to the railing, seized a nut, and 
whisked away with it. He repeated his visits 
until the box was empty. Every bright day 


Ronald stood by the box, and soon the squirrel | 


became very bold. 
nut, while he watched Ronald. 


‘*T believe we can put a plate in the camera | went west—to five different states in all. | 


to-day, mother, ’’ said Ronald, at last. 


Ronald stood with his finger on the button, | cards, ‘what a pity Mr. Squirrel can’t know.| 
and the instant Mr. Squirrel sat up to eat a nut, | about it! 
Ronald took his picture. Ronald’s gesture and | understand ! ’” 


“TF OOK, look, moth- 
. er!’? whispered | away, 
Opposite the second- | next day brought home the plate and one per- | 
story window there | | fect little picture of Mr. Squirrel. 
was a tall tree, a big | 
branch of which had | prints,’’ he said. 
been broken off. On post-cards. You can make as many pictures | 
the stub of this branch as you like, and mail them to your friends. ’’ 
sat a beautiful red) 
he was looking straight into the | until he had a dozen cards ready to mail. 


He would sit and eat aj|of ours, who lunches with us every day.’ 
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SITTING FOR HIS PICTURE. 


But the snow-man—the heroic snow-man— | 
was there to save her. Standing firm and 
erect, he received the shock .of Sadie’s fall. 
| the click of the camera frightened the squirrel | It was too much for his head. He lost that 

but the work was done. Ronald’s 8 | first, and then, as he went all to pieces, he | 
| father took the camera to the store, and the made a pillow for Sadie, who lay in a dazed | 
| | heap. Bobby ran forward. 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


‘Oh, oh, I never will say a word against 
that boy!’’ she said, sitting up in the snow. 
Bobby’s 


‘*T brought you something better than extra 
**Here are some blue-print 





‘*His snow-man has saved me!’’ 


|the yard; she lifted Sadie up and began to 
The next day Ronald printed and washed | feel of her arms and legs. There were tears 
in her eyes—mothers are like that, when any 
one is hurt. 

‘*You poor child!’’ she said. ‘‘But I don’t 
believe there’s a bone broken. Come right in 
and I’ll give you a hot cup of tea.’’ 

Sadie came, and Bobby followed. Behind 
him came Joey, and the two boys lingered 
round while the tea was made. 
it, and smiled at Bobby’s mother. 





,—— — 


mother came running down-stairs and out into 


Sadie drank | 





heels, dashed into the barn and swung 

the doors to behind them. It was a great 
joke. The three had been spending part of 
the week at Aunt Hester’s, a mile away, and 
had come back a day earlier than they were 
expected, because Elsie had become a little 
homesick. 

It was just past sundown when they neared 
the house. They had made Rip carry the 
little lunch-basket in his mouth, so that he 
could not bark, and their plan was to bound 
suddenly through the kitchen door. That 
would be splendid. But when 
they spied mother and Robert in 


P%re L and Elsie, with shaggy Rip at their 







| **Nobody 
has ever cared 
enough about 
me to give me 
a cup of any- 
thing since I 
| can remem- 
ber,’’ she said. ‘* You 
needn’t be afraid that 
I’ll_ be cross with 
Bobby again.’’ 

‘“*T’m not afraid,’’ 
said Bobby’s mother. 
‘*We’re neighbors. I always like my neigh- 
bors, and I want to help them if I can.’”’ 

‘*Well, you can count me as a neighbor 
who likes you,’’ said Sadie. ‘‘Come along, 
Joey—and mind you behave to Bobby like a 
good neighbor, too.’’ 

Bobby climbed into his mother’s lap after 
they had gone up-stairs. ‘Coals of snow 
| are all right,’’ he whispered in her ear. 


2S 
LOCKED 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


IN. 


while, the moon rose, and it grew lighter. The 
horses mumbled and crunched in their stalls. 
‘*This is Star right below us,’’ said Paul. 

Everything became very drowsy and still. 
‘*This is all right,’’ spoke Paul, and his voice 
sounded far away. ‘‘We’re snug as bugs ina 
rug—just as snug as—bugs—as bugs —’’ 

It seemed only a little while before there was 
another whinny and bark, and the two sleepers 
started up. It was broad daylight, and long 
spears of sunshine struck through the knot- 
holes and pierced the hay. Some one was 
fumbling with the lock. The doors flew wide. 











the orchard, they bent them- 
selves double, and ran to the 
barn. They intended to wait 
there until the family was in the 
house, and so make the surprise 
sure. They crouched in the hay- 
loft, breathless with laughter. 

Five minutes passed. ‘‘What’s 
that?’’ asked Elsie, when a sharp 
click sounded. 

‘*Maybe ’twas the springing 

” | of a trap in the corn-house,’’ 

"Some of the pictures went east, and some | Paul replied. 
‘* And that?’’ she asked again, 
‘*Mother, ”’ said Ronald, as he stamped the | this time a little timidly, for it 
was growing dark. 

‘*Why, that’s the horses eating 
in their stalls,’’ her brother an- 
swered. ‘‘I hadn’t noticed that 


“Now that April is here,” 
Said little Luella, 

“The skies | should fear 
Without an umbrella.” 














Mother wrote on each one, 





How proud he would be if he could 





+ 


made snow-men in the country, and he 

knew how. He always made them by 
the gate, next to the big syringa-bush. He 
used to cut a stick from a tree for the snow- 
man to hold, and he generally placed a long 
chicken feather in its cap. Bobby was only 
nine, but he could make as fine a snow-man 
as any one. 

But in a city yard that was not even all your 
own yard, it was different. Recently Bobby’s 
father had come into town to live. 
liked the city and the big school, but he did | 
not like the apartment-houses, for the yards 
were small and there were few places to play. 

In the same street lived Joey Rodman, who 
was about Bobby’s age. The afternoon that 
obby made the snow-man Joey kept throw- 


Binaae made the snow-man. He had 


iug stones. Bobby tried not to mind. ae | 
vas lots of snow in the yard, and he made the | she hugged you. 


,oW-man unusually large. The other children | 
‘\elped him, but Joey kept calling out and 


‘rowing things, and at last he knocked off | ran out into the street to play. | 
the head of the snow- down, and finished the snow-man with no one | 
man just as Bobby had | to trouble him. He put on the head again, | 
put in two bits of coal | and placed an old broom under its arm. 
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called out to Bobby. 
yard as it is yours!’’ 
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Bobby | 


ee Cael 
NEIGHBORS. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 





Bobby could not stand | it out easily. 
that. He ran after Joey, | 
and Joey dodged, and | | to the roof of the two-story extension. 
began to call him names. | a tin roof, and sloped a bit. 
Joey’s sister, Sadie, who | her tired feet were going, and the cold air | when Paul put a steady arm round her. 


-&¥ cared for the six mother- | numbed her fingers. Sud- 
less children, heard | denly her foot slipped, and 
the noise in the | she lost her balance. She 


they’d been fed. Come along; 
mother and Bob are surely in 
the kitchen by this time.’’ He 
flung himself eagerly against the 
doors—double doors they were, 
Then Bobby’s mother opened her window. | fastened together. They did not 
‘*Come in, Bobby!’’ she said; and when | yield. He shoved again, hard, 
Bobby left the snow-man and climbed up-| but they merely gave a little. 
stairs, she said, ‘‘Son, we mustn’t quarrel with | Paul and Elsie and Rip, who 
our neighbors, you know.’’ | still held the basket in his 
‘*But Joey threw stones —’’ |}mouth, looked at each other. 
‘‘Never mind,’’ said mother. ‘‘We won’t | They were locked in. 
talk about that. Perhaps we’ll get to be| The stable was far from the 
friends with Joey after a while. He hasn’t| house, and tightly built; they 
any mother, Bobby. And you remember about | were not likely to make them- 
coals of fire.’’ selves heard. Aunt Hester 
That was mother’s rule. Bobby knew that | _ thought them at home, and home 
text about coals of fire so well! | thought them at Aunt Hester’s ; 
‘*But I don’t see how you could ever make | so no one would be in the least 











My dolls are at home in bed, 

And the kittens shall ride instead, 

While their mother walks quite close 
to me, 

And is just as watchful as she can be. 


AN OUTING. 


BY EUGENIE M. WIREMAN. 








coals of fire out of a snow-man, mother !’’ he | | uneasy. And by this time it was 

said. And then mother laughed, and he/| quite dark. 

laughed, too. When you heard his mother | The boy felt his heart beating, but he squared 

laugh, you had to laugh, too, because her laugh | his shoulders. Elsie must not be frightened. 

was so catching; her eyes wrinkled up, and She was older than he, but smaller, and she 

Joey had not any mother, | did not like adventures. Still, she must know 

and Sadie never laughed. Poor Joey! | the truth. He told her, in a clear voice. 
After a while, Joey and the other children | ‘*Not spend the night in here?’’ 

Bobby went | hardly believe her ears. 


‘*We’ll shout a while.’’ 
He| So they called lustily; Rip put down his 
put it in very tight, so that no one could take | burden and barked in eager concert, but no 
| Tepl y came. 
Joey’s sister, Sadie, was bringing things out | Nothing was left to do but get ready for the 
It was | | night—such a queer night! A sob broke from 
Back and forth | Elsie once, but she swallowed back its mate 
The 
weather was mild. They 
cuddled down in the hay, 
and were warm and com- 
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yard below. clutched at a clothes-line, 8 fortable. Rip curled 

**Do you think | but it snapped, for it was against them, and every 

it’s your yard?’’ she old and weak. Down she time they stirred, he 
‘*It | came, hurtling twenty feet thumped his tail softly. 

is just as much Joey’s| through the air. Bobby It grew darker and 

| stood speechless with fright. darker; then, after a| 


She could 


‘«There’s no help for it,’’ Paul said, stoutly. | 
| declared. 


‘*Well!’’ exclaimed the hired man’s voice. 
‘*Well, I wonder what I have found here!’’ 

**Upon my word!’’ cried their father, who 
was just- behind him. 

The three made a wild rush. Elsie clam- 
bered to her father’s shoulder; Rip barked, 
and Paul stood with his hands in his pockets. 

‘*Tramps, as I’m alive!’’ the hired man 
**Walking out 
of an honest man’s barn 
as big and as bold as 
you please !’’ 

Fifteen minutes later Ve 
they were washed and ay) ! 
brushed and busily eat- 3 
ing breakfast. At last Y 
Elsie looked up from ; 
her last spoonful of oat- 
meal and said: 

‘*T would not mind 
being a really truly lady 
tramp, if I could tramp 
with Paul and Rip and 
have father’s barn to 
| sleep in every night.’’ 
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Guaranteed 
heating! 





Mere 


Even after you’re sure 
“Winter’s backbone is 
broken,” there’s the long 
period which comes between 
the last snow and the first 


green that is most trying— 
with raw, searching winds, chill 
rains, and penetrating fogs and 
dampness. Then’s the time of 
extremes—under- and over-heat- 
ing—fuel wastes—that’s when 
old-fashioned heating methods 
are drains on patience and purse. 
To protect in any weather, day 
and night, by balanced heating, 
absolute control in even comfort 
—is the mission and guarantee of 


[\NERICAN [DEAL 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least 
fuel because it is unnecessary to 
force the fire to send heat to 
windward rooms—the more heat 
needed the faster will be the flow 
of warmth to the AMERICAN 
Radiators to offset the cold. 


All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted with 
an IDEAL Sylphon Regulator, which gives 
perfect automatic control over the draft and 
check dampers, insuring great fuel economy 
and uniform heating. Saves running up and 
down the cellar stairs during quick-changing 
weather. It is the greatest improvement 
made in a century for exact control of the vol- 
ume of heat. 
The practical values and every: 
conveniences and cleanliness of these = 
outfits have demonstrated in 
and thousands of notable buildings, homes, 
stores, schools, chur , hospitals, theaters, 
etc.,in nearly every civilized country, and en- 
dorsed by leading health officials, 
and ye une why IDEAL ilers 
and Radiators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet — cost no more than ordinary 
types made without scientific tests of con- 
struction and capacity. Accept no substitute. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
do not corrode, warp or —_ out by action of 
gases or water 
—wil last scores of 
years! Their pur- 
chase price is a far- 
— investment 
ding 10% to 154 to 
rentals, and you get 
“full money back”’ if 





A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler 


and 175 sq. ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing owner $125, were 
used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can 
bought of any 


lose not include put “an armor of 
costs of labor, pipe, valves, lanced 
freight, etc., which are heating 


extra and vary according 
to climatic and other con- 


your 
ditions. save fuel money. 








Write us aise for catalogue 
of ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets in cellar 
and is connected by iron suc- 
tion pipes to rooms above. It 
is the first genuinely prac- 
tical machine put on the 
market, and will last as 
long as the building. 


RERIGAN RADIATOR GONPANY 





Write Department 30 
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THE KING-BIRD’S VIRTUES. 


N his exhaustive work, “American Insects,” | 

Professor Kellogg declares that insects cause a | 
loss of over one hundred million dollars yearly to 
the farmers and fruit-growers of this country. The 
amount is large enough to cause any one to reflect. 
The agriculturist must wage uncompromising war- 
fare upon these pests, and welcome the aid of 
every agency that will assist him in the battle. 
The most zealous enemy of insect life is the bird. 
The damage done by any species hardly ever 
equals the good it does to field and orchard. 


I can recall a time, says Mr. Charles S. Moody 
when people sup) os eng that the king-bird chase hased 
and ate the honey-bees. We called him “‘bee-bird,” | 
“bee-martin,” “bee-robber,” and other harsh and 
unjust names. 

hat are the actual facts about this bird’s food? 
The king-bird eats almost no bees at all, but he 
does live on predatory insects that are injurious 
to the agriculturist and decidedly obnoxious. The | 
vegetable part of his menu is made up of wild 
berries having no commercial value whatever. 

I once watched several pairs of king-birds | 
through one nesting season. he first pair ves 
about the middle of April, and spent several noisy | 
days choosing a nesting site. They finally decided | 
upon a crotch in a limb of an old apple-tree that | 
stood just behind the smoke-house. Just at the | 
rear of this house were several hives of bees. | 
During the nest-building season,: which lasted | 
during all of April, the birds were ‘too much oecu- | 
pied to eat a great deal. | 

When the nest was completed, and the little lad 
had deposited therein one white-brown blotche 
egg, they seemed disposed to settle down. It was 
common to see the male sitting on an outpost limb, | 
watching. Every few minutes he would make | 
short excursions into the air, nab a flying insect, | 
and return with it to the limb, or carry it directly } 
to his mate. Although the air was full of wens 
bees, I never once saw him molest them; nor di 
the closest scrutiny through a pair of powerful 
— show anything resembling a bee in his 
mout 

After the female had laid six eggs, the gentleman 
became the bread-winner in fact. He spent his 
waking hours scanning the air, visiting the tree 
trunks and hedgerows in search of food. Many 
times a day he came to the nest with an insect in 
his bill, which he fed to his Lik much pride. 
In mid-June the young were hatched, and then the 
parents were a busy pair indeed. 

The bill of fare was varied, consisting of ppemiee 
moths, caterpillars, butterflies, and many kind ds of 
flies. "Hundreds of click - beetles (the larve of 
which produce the wireworm) were carried to 
the hungry youngsters. Then came May-beetles, 
which the parents had to hammer to pieces before | 
the young could eat them. There were a great 
many moths of the destructive tent-caterpillar that 
works such devastation in apple-orchards. Next 
came the rose- and asparagus-beetles, flies inju- 
rious to stock, then i and crickets. 
Late in the season I detected the birds gathering | 
bees, but the closest investigation failed to dis- 

close a worker bee. The es captured were 
invariably drones evicted from the hives, and 
picked up by the birds early in = morning. 
much for the king-bird’s . Every farm 

boy knows of the Bn ny ‘Zopesiiion of the 
little fellow. Orni ogists know of it, too, and | 
they named him Tyrannus, and a tyrant e is | 
where other birds are concerned. If a Cooper’s | 
hawk came sailing along, his eye out for a fat | 
pulist, little Tyrannus goes forth valiantly to do | 
attle. The hawk is — and roe and | 
pelted until he is glad to escape. . Crow | 
comes siong nes ———- the first one é . y him | 
is the kin he sounds a call to battle, and | 
launches h oe into the air. In ten seeonds the 
air is filled with screaming, scolding king-birds, 
and the crow forgets all about eggs, and gets back 
into the woods as quickly as he can. The king- 
birds return to their sentry posts, flutter their 
sive s, raise and lower their black crests a gres- 
S ve 








"Woater the king-birds about your place. Put old 


rags and ravelin 
nest material, cultivate their friendship, an 
sure they are your best insect-gleaners. 


® © 


THE TOP OF THE SEA. 


HERE are many pleasant pursuits open to the 
sea fisherman besides fishing. 


plankton, or floating life of the ocean. 
waters contain eggs of fishes; crustaceans in their 
and hosts of various things too 


| humerous to catalogue, many of which are of | 








great beauty both of form and color. 


It requires no hard labor and no costly apparatus 


to collect, for a tow-net is easily made and as easily 
worked. A ring of stout brass or inted iron 
wire about a foot in diameter is fitted 


is s ro evenly es be! or four cords of equal 
length to an peg A yy and towed behind 
a boat moving not faster than a mile an hour, or 
oes from the end of a pier when the tide is 

owing 

At intervals the net can be taken up, and the 
contents washed out into a ean 
clear sea-water. Then they can be picked out, | 
by one, with a ss tube, and tran 
ferred to a sma vial of Spirits | or jreservation 
and examination at leisure. None of them will 
live out of the sea. een aw be well examined 
with a strong | hand magnifying-glass, but others, 
such as the fish eggs, require the powers of a 
microscope. 


& 
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ALMOST THE SPEED LIMIT. 


O man is a coward—to himself,” said the Civil 
War veteran, oracularly. 


“At Chattanooga, one of the men in my company 
left early in the action, and no one saw him ti 

after the battle, Lo | ne appeared in — un- 
wounded and unaba Riese of of the boys ac- 
cused him of renning { a. but he wouldn’t admit | 


t 

“*T only retreated in good order,’ he declared. 

“I heard of the matter, and a few days later I 
—* him if he had any idea how fast he had ‘re- 
reate 

es ‘Well, I'll tell you, cap’n,’ he said. ‘If I’d been 
at home, ‘and going after the doctor, folks that see 
me passin’ would have thought my wife was right 


sick !’” 
* 


THE PERILS OF COOKERY. 
ae wumman,” the old Highlander com- 
plained to his wife at breakfast, “thae eggs 
are michty hard-boiled again.” 
“Nae La. John, dear,” replied his wife, 


tri tly, ‘“‘whaen the lassie boiled them by 
=—s fehen clock, and forgot it was five meenits 
slow.’ 


‘a and talk over the encounter in vociferous | 


as where they may get them = | 


In “Sea-Fish- | 
ing,” Mr. C. O. Minchin tells of the interest of the | 
The upper | 


the mouth | 
of a bag of fine muslin some two feet long. This | 


pickle bottle of | 


ry price 
} SECOND-HAND Bic BICYCLES—a limi 
ted we rr Chicago See be closed outat once, 


Descriptive bargain 
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dictionary & list, 2c. 
Bullard Stp. Co., Sta. A, Boston. 


STAMPS, 23:5"30%.“Sailara Ct 
‘So | £@) ( @) Dae B) DD Oa te 2 Od ae ta 
SUMMER EMBROIDERY 
and «dainty ideas for all kinds of needlework, are 
found in the Kaumagraph ——- You cannot 

os used one. New book shirtwaist 


phabet sent for 15 cts. Agents wanted, 
UMAGRAPH CO., 209 W. 38th St., ih 


UMAGRAPH DESIGNS WON’T BRE 


STAMMER 














good advice, explaining m 
for ‘How MECURE. sent hewn | Awarded Gold 


, St. Louis. 
GEORGE KNDREW'L iewis. 


‘RANGER’ BICYCLES, 


est Stammering School in the a 
42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 








| P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hin 
scale, all for 12c. Lists free. 


ASTHMA —- 


YOU WANT TO KNOW 
HOME 


ges, small ee es 
Stamp Co. 





what Medical knowledge and skill 
are doing now for Asthma. We 
want to tell you. Write fora free 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. 


Hay-Fe ever 









le or granite 
pensive. Used for forty years 
aes every test. Write for 9 
ite approximate cost desired. Work 
delivered anywhere. 
Reliable representatives wanted. 
OSU MENTAL BRONZE So. 
382-B, Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 
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. to yourself 
y other bicycle. 


you do not wish 
putting it to every 

of —_ i quality, handsome appearance and low price 
that we are willing to ——. ton ‘ou, prepaid, tor your 
gramination and and porn og we them entirely to you whether 


Low W FACTORY Pf A) portestod moitodn and 


the be best eicteaves ever pooluual ak 
lation to you. not buy 


v a Bieycle or a | 

until aaes receive our mares complete catalog learn o 

di and remarkable special offer. 
um 


ber taken in 


“Ranger” ay furntebed by us. 
you can take man 


@ rema' special proposition we 
ll make yen on the first 1 1913 a 
vas rear wheels with coaster 
thing in 
wait— 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle yy 
costs @ postal to geteverything. Write 


lam) 
© bicycle line at Do not 
toda: 


town and 
ity to ride and | 
orders for our | 
once for our | 


aa Aged 9 | 
lometers, parts, repairs To tees | 
ps, cyclo’ pairs and every- 
half usual pri 





to 
| 
to 


usual p 
y for large catalog containing a great | _ 
fi only 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T- 50, CHICAGO | [} 















Know the joy of 
coasting up hill and 
down dale on an 


= Sndian Motocucle 


"THERE'S nothing finer nor freer than 
the pleasure of motorcycle riding. The 
steepest or longest hill and the stiffest 
head wind don’t matter. You glide along 
swiftly and without work. Better than 
| the old push bike ! 


The new Indian for 1913 isa marvel. M 
comfortable motorcycle ever built. Lamy 4 
wi rovements. Easy to ride. Easy to k 

last for years. 
bee a free demonstration from any of our 
2,000 Indian dealers. There’s sure to 
be one handy. Ask us. Write for free 
literature, too. 
Prices: 4 H.P. Single, $200| F. 0. B. 
— { 7 H.P. Twin, $250) Factory. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 











925 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Branch & Service Stations 
| Chicago, Denver. San Francisco, Be 
A ta, Toronto, », 
London. 
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and color. 


is sold for more than 


HOW TO GET IT. This beautiful R: 
lace, with solid gold clasp, is given on 
solicited 

os The °C See subscri 
pa, in The Companion o 
The Necklace is not offered for sale. 


org 
1912. 
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Rajah Pearl N ecklace 


With Solid Gold Clasp 


T= Rajah Pearl Necklace is noted for the 
exceptional richness and beauty of its luster 
It is 15 inches in length, and can be 
furnished in either a uniform or a graduated 
bead, whichever may be desired. The quality 
of all these beads is exceptionally fine. 
some of the higher-priced stores, the Necklace 
$5.00. We ‘call special 
attention to the clasp, which is of solid gold; also 
to the fact that the pearls are indestructible. 


jah Pearl Neck- 

to Companion 
subscription for 
‘ion Condi- 
October 24, 


VUVere ee 


In 











success, 


in relief, and gilt edges and back. 


sent, post-paid, to any 


Conditions, page 590, in 


The “Lucky Bluebird” Lace Pin 


_ is the newest fancy in jewelry, and a 
most beautiful Pin as well. 

from Maeterlinck’s story, 
which is briefly as follows: 
dren are sent by their good fairy to seek out the 
bluebird (meaning happiness or good fortune). 
They search all through fairy-land without 


for a little cripple companion, and he! ! the blue- 
bird appears in their own s humble cottage. . 
The ‘‘Lucky Bluebird” Pin has a sterling silver base, with a most beautiful blue enamel finish 
y It is to-day one of the most popular brooch pins on the 
market, the manufacturers being hard-pressed to keep up with the demand. 


OUR OFFER. One of these “‘Lucky Bluebird’’ Lace Pins will be 
Companion subscriber who sends us one new 
solicited subscription » for The Youth’s Companies. 
Companion of Oc: 
ice of Pin 75 cents, post-pai 


The name comes 
‘*The Bluebird,’’ 
Two peasant chil- 


Returning home, they do a kind act 


See subscription 
a" 24, 1912. 





HIS official Knife for 

the Boy Scouts of 
America combines four 
useful tools and a jack- 
knife all in one, viz.: a 
jack-knife, screw-driver, 
leather punch or reamer, 
tack-lifter, can-opener. 
Blades made from the 
best English crucible 
steel. It has a stag 


subscription 15 cents extra. 
Companion of October 24, 1912. 
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Genuine Boy Scout Knife 





handle, German silver bolsters, name-plate and shackle, and is brass-lined. 
The motto ‘‘Be Prepared,’’ together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, 
is etched on the blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
and See 
Price of 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


48a 


Conditions, page 590, in The 
Knife $1.00, post-paid. 


.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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dumplings as these 


Crust so flaky that it 


melts in your mouth. ~ 


Flavor that recalls the 
finest creamery butter. 


Such lightness and deli- 

cacy that you give not 

a thought to the digest- 

ibility. 
Crisco! That’s why! If 
there is one place more 
than another where this 
pure vegetable shortening 
clearly demonstrates its 
superiority, it is in such 
pastry as apple dump- 
lings; but it is just as satis- 
factory for making cake, 
biscuits, bread, and for fry- 
ing doughnuts, croquettes, 
potatoes, etc. 


So try this recipe and you 
will have apple dumplings 
that are apple dumplings: 


} foe <a flour 
1 onal milk 

6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
%& te: salt 

6 les 

(Use level measurements) 


Mix the flour, baking powder and salt 
and sift twice. Work in Crisco with 
tips of fingers; add the liquid gradually, 
mixing with a knife to a soft dough. 
Toss on a floured board, pat, roll one- 
half inch thick, cut into squares and 
lay in the center of each an apple, pared 
and cored. Fill apple with sugar and 
cinnamon and pinch together corners 
ofdough. Place in baking pan greased 
with Crisco, dot over with sugar and 
Crisco and bake in a moderate oven 
until brown. Serve hot. 


In the meantime send your name 
for our Free Cook Book. It gives 
100 tested recipes showing the best 
way to use Crisco wherever you now 
use butter or lard. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 


RISCO 


For Frying - For Shortening 


| mous Holland 
| but an almost imperceptible Great Britain. 





| 
| 














THE WILD DWARFS OF SPAIN. 
T is hard to believe that in one of the oldest | treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 


nations of Europe there dwells a people sunken | 


LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 
Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 


| afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infaricy and 
| childhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 


and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 


comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the race for business or 


as low in the scale of civilization as the Hurdanos, | social advancement. Yet this physical and mental 
who occupy a large tract in the mountainous | suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 


region of central Spain. 


known outside of Spain, until two enterprising = 


They were almost un- | avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
} 


Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 


throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, 


Englishmen penetrated into their mountain fast- | with a2-p. book on skin troubles, post-free. Address 


nesses and “discovered” them to the world at 
large. Messrs. A. Chapman and W. J. Buck, the 
authors of ““Unexplored Spain,” thus describe 
them: 

In the deep gorges of the mountain ranges of 
the northern Estremadura are the settlements, or 
alquerias, of these wild tribes. Most of the settle- 
ments are inaccessible on horseback. That of 


Romano de Arriba, for example, is ee in such | 


an abyss that from November to March no ray of 
sunshine ever reaches it. A simiiar case is that 
of Casa Hurdes, which as seen from the bridle- 


track leading over the Sierra de Porteros into 


} 


Castile, — buried in the bottom of a crevasse. | 


On the other hand, some perch amidst high crags 
that can only be scaled by a rough scramble up 
broken rock stairways. 

These alquerias—warrens, we may translate the | 
word—consist of den-like hovels, straggling with- | 
out order, or huddled together, as the rock forma- | 
tion may dictate—some nalf-piled one on another, | 
others separate. Many are mere holes in the 
earth, lairs, shapeless as nature left their walls 
but roofed over with branches and grass, and hel 
in place by schistose slabs that serve for slates. 

ardly, in some cases, can you distinguish human 
dwellings from surrounding bush, earth, or rock. 
As our companion, a civil guard, remarked of one 
set of aeries that adhered to a cliff face, they 
rather resembled “the nests of crag-martins than | 
the abodes of mankind.” 

Within are two tiny compartments, the first 
occupied by goats or swine, the second littered 
with bracken, on which the family sleep. There 
is no light or furniture of any description; no 
utensils for washing, hardly even for cooking. In 
some of the lairs there is a hollowed tree trunk 
that may serve as a i, but its original purpose | 
(as the name batane imports ) was for pressing the 
yn and olives in autumn. Even wild beasts, 
the wolves and boars, are more attentive to do- 
mestic cleanliness and propriety. 

The people, clad in a patchwork of rags, leather, 
and untanned skins, are undersized, pallid of 
complexion, plain (although we would scarce say | 
repulsive) in appearance, with dull, incurious eyes 
that were constantly averted when our glances 
met. The men affected a vacuous grin or giggle 
that was utterly devoid of any spark of joy or 
gladness. Many had flattened noses of the Mon- 
golian type and not even among the pounaes 
girls could we find a trace of good looks. All 
were barefoot, and barelegged to the knee. 

On our opening the door of a den,—an old pack- | 
ing-case lid, three feet high, secured 
goatskin,—two pigs dashed forth, squealing; and | 
at the first step inside, the writer’s foot splashed | 
in fetid moisture hidden beneath a litter of green | 
fern. It was dark within, and too low to stand 
upright, and so I struck a match, and presently | 
became aware of a living object almost underfoot. | 
It proved to be a baby, no bigger than a rabbit, | 
whose tiny black, be: like eyes gleamed with a 
wild light. Never before have I seen such a look 
on a human face. 

We scrambled up two steps in the rock, and | 
crept into the inner lair, and from the fern litter | 
arose a female. She si about three feet high, | 
had the same wild eyes, and her unkempt hair, | 
encrusted brown wit dirt, hung loose over her | 
naked shoulders; she appeared to be about ten | 
years old, yet she told us she was fourteen, and | 

e mother of the rabbit-like child. 

So lacking are these poor savages in any sufficient 
clothing, whether for day or night, that the chil- 
dren are habitually laid to sleep among the swine, 
in order to share the natural warmth of those 
beasts. 

In one abode only did we discover even so simple 
a convenience as a wooden chest. It contained a 
handful of potatoes, some chestnuts, and a broken | 
iron cooking-pot. 
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A REMEMBERED GRUDGE. 


UEEN Wilhelmina’s recent visit to Paris has 
Qinorea the Paris correspondent of the New 
York Sun to tell again a story of the days when 
her majesty was the most popular young personage 
in the world. 


In the revived edition, the story is to the effect 
that she found it hard to learn E giish, and per- 
haps for that reason did not love England. The 
first map of Europe she drew showed an enor- 
a fair-sized Belgium and France, 


To draw particular attention to the diminutive 
island representing England, she wrote below it, 
“Land of Miss 8.” (her English governess ). 

Years later the young Queen said to the minister 
plenipotentiary of England: 

“Be sure to tell her majesty, Queen Victoria, 
that I love Englishwomen, all Englishwomen.” 

To which the minister bowed, and the Queen 


| added 


ea: ‘ 
“All Englishwomen who are not governesses!” 
ee © 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


R. L. W. Grey, the author of “Seeking Fortune 
in America,” tells of a tourist who asked a 


| Florida guide to show him a pool where he could 


go swimming. 


The guide led him to a bayou, but the man dis- 
liked the looks of the place on account of the 
numerous water-snakes, although he was assured 
that they were harmless. 

He refused to go in, and the native then took 
him to a pool where there was not a snake to be 


| seen. Here the tourist was satisfied, and plunged 


in for his swim. 
yhen he came out he asked the guide if he 


| could account for the fact that there were no) 
| snakes in this pool, 


there were so many in 
the other. “How come there ain’t no snakes in 
hyar? Why, the ’gators keeps ’em et up!” the 
guide replied. 
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LANG ‘WILLIE’S RETORT. 
SCOTCH caddie is almost certain to be a 


shrewd observer of men and things, and he is | 


| “é 


frequently gifted with a sharp tongue of his own. 


“Lang Willie’ was for many years a well-known 
figure on the St. Andrews golf-links. On the 


| occasion of Louis Kossuth’s visit to St. Andrews, 
| a public dinner was given in his honor, and Willie 
| apoiied for a ticket to the bailie who was in charge 
| 0 


he arrangements. The worthy man curtly 

refused the application, saying to Willie that it 

= “no place for the likes of him to be at the 
inner.” 

“No for the likes of me!’ was Willie’s indignant 
rejoinder. “I’ve been in the company of gentle- 
men from eleven to four'o’clock maist days for the 
last thirty year, and that’s mair than you can say!” 





‘STAMPS 


“Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Ade. 








108 all diff., Transvaal.Servia, Brazil ,Peru,CapeG I, Mex 

Natal, java, etc.,and Album 6c. 1000 Finely ed, 20c. 65 
difU.S..25¢.1000hingesbe. A gts. wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 





100 var. for’gn 2c. Name er. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Tolede, Ohio. 


POULTRY PAPER periosicait tp: 


periodical, up- 
to - date ; tells 
all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 99, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TRAINED NURSE 
REMARKS ABOUT NOURISHING FOOD. 

“A physician’s wife gave me a package of Grape- 
Nuts one day, with the remark that she was sure 
I would find the food very beneficial, both for my 
own use and for my patients. I was particularly 
attracted to the food, as at that time the weather 
was very hot and I appreciated the fact that Grape- 
Nuts requires no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and most invi- 
ting to the appetite. After making use of it twice 
a day for three or four weeks, I discovered that it 
was a most wonderful invigorator. 
greatly from exhaustion, headaches and depres- 
sion of spirits. My work had been very trying at 
times and indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for any 








|amount of work, have an abundance of active 


| energy, cheerfulness and mental poise. 
| proved to my entire satisfaction that this change | 












has been brought about by Grape-Nuts food. 
“The fact that it is predigested is a very desir- 
able feature. I have had many remarkable results 
in feeding Grape-N uts to my patients, and I cannot 
speak too highly of the food. My friends con- 
stantly comment on the change in my appearance. 
I have gained nine pounds since beginning the use 


| of this food.” 


“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “‘The 


by a thong of | Road to Wellville,” im packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





Beverage 


Welch’s is a treat 
that is good for children. 
It contributes to happiness 
and health. They may not 
consider quality as you do, 
but the quality is what gives 
Welch’s the delicious taste 

. over which they smack their 
little lips. 


Welch's! 


“Che National Drink” 
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For the children’s party make 

this simple punch. They will 

enjoy it, and you know how 

much children like to have the 

same things‘‘grown-ups’’ enjoy. 
WELCH PUNCH: Take the juice 
of three lemons and one orange; 
one pint of Welch's, one quart of 
water and one cup of sugar. Mix, 
garnish with sliced fruits, and 
serve very cold. 


tes 


ee 
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ee 
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Order a case of Welch's of your dealer 
and have a supply in 
the home. If unableto | 
get Welch's of your ~| 

dealer, we will ship a =| 

trialdozen pints,express  — 
prepaid east of Omaha, 
for $3. : 


Sample 4-ounce bottle, 
by mail, 10c. 
The Welch 
Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 











Welch's, the National 

Drink, is recommended 

in the Westfield ( Mass.) 
Book of Pure Foods. 


I used to suffer | 


I have | 






Bent Bones 
How Many Good Toes 
Have You? 


T= above X-ray photo shows how a 
narrow, unnatural shoe bends and binds 
the foot into semi-uselessness, and creates 
corns, bunions, etc. Shows how 20% 
or more of valuable energy is actually 
destroyed—uselessly sacrificed. 

Save this valuable money-making energy ! 
Put your feet into Educator Shoes and-ban- 
ish foot troubles forever. Educators are 
made in the shape of a rea/ foot. 

For men, women and children. They let 
men's and women’s tired, deformed foot 
bones straighten out in relief. They let 
children's foot bones grow as they should. 

Made in the same handsome shape year after 
year. Prices from $1.35 for Infants’ to $5.50 for 
Men’s Specials. Genuine Educators have EDU- 
CATOR branded on the sole. If your dealer does 
not keep Educators, write us for catalog. 

Unless you have ten perfectly good toes—and 
no toe that is crippled with corn or callous or 
in; wn nail is a g toe —get your feet into 

ucators to-day. 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 










Lets the foot grow 
as it should 


**Comfortable As 
An Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a 
Mirror’’ 





Men's 


; | Educator 


> RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World's Shoemakers To The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


| 
| 
| Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
| for Men. Mayfair and Mayfair Specials for Women. 
} 
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GENUINE 
Diamond Ring | 


Finest White. Perfect Cutting. Very Brilliant. 


T LAST we have found just the 
sort of a present we want for our 
workers. We have completed 

arrangements with one of the leading 
diamond importers for an unlimited 
|| supply of a most beautiful Diamond | 
Ring. These Rings we propose to Ih 
| present to our subscribers in return 

) for the service rendered in introdu- | 
cing The Companion to new readers 

















Each stone will be specially selected to 
our order, over ¥¢ carat in weight, of the 
finest white, perfectly cut, and full of 
sparkle and brilliancy. The diamond will M 
be mounted in a Ladies’! 14k Solid Gold §& 

Ring with Tiffany-Belcher setting. Thisis § 
a Ring you will be proud to own and wear, 
‘| 
panion subscriber who sends us eight new 
(| subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. ff) 
(See subscription Conditions, page 590, in _ ||| 
of Oct. 24, 1912.) Or | 











and one which will give you a great deal of 
pleasure. All who see it will admire it and 
congratulate you upon your good fortune. 
This Ring Will Cost You 
Absolutely Nothing 
One of these beautiful Diamond Rings 
will be sent by insured mail to any Com- 
i The mpanion 
Hi the Ring will be sold to any one for $20. 
|| We will buy this Ring back, returning | P 
) the fall price you paid us for it, any time 
within one year of purchase, if for any 
reason you wish to return it. Be sure 
||| and send size when ering. 


a 
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HH T T ° Take eight or ten 

me I y ° copies of The Com- 

fi panion containing a complete Serial 

i} Story. Leta aay: subscriber 
read them, and then see how quickly 

he will give you his subscription. 

| Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
h.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
repaid to,any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
‘anada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered 
Post-Oftice, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to gers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or ress 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be selon or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b; 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STRABISMUS, OR SQUINTING EYES. 

— HE eyes are meant to 

look both in the same 

direction, and thus to help 

; each other to see, as the 

| feet help each other to walk 

; orrun. When they do not 

{ do so, there is a squint, or 

i a “cast” in one or both 

i eyes, or, to use the medical 

i term, “strabismus.” Not 

{ —. \ only disfigurement, but also 
Secret  Ipnaired vision results. 

Little babies squint more or less during the first 
few months of life. That is not a serious matter, 
although it often frightens a young and inexperi- 
enced mother. It is generally caused by a'slight 
disturbance of the digestion, and passes when 
that is corrected. But a squint that appears later, 
when the child is beginning to develop vision by 
the constant use of the eye muscles, must not be 
neglected. If it is, the unfortunate condition will 
probably last through life. 

The eyes should work absolutely in unison, just 
as two horses harnessed to a cart ought to pull 
together. When they do not focus on the same 
point at the same time, the crooked eye soon 
abandons the struggle, and leaves the straight 
eye to do all the work. That is unfair to the good 
eye, and fatal to the other, for an eye that is not 
used grows gradually blind from lack of exercise. 
Even if the squint is so slight that the child makes 
an unconscious effort to force the affected eye to 
its task, he is sure to suffer the distressing ache 
of eye-strain. 

When a young child has strabismus, take him at 
once to a trustworthy oculist, in order that he may 
have the glasses that his condition demands. 
And when he has been fitted with glasses that 
pull the crooked eye into line with the straight 
eye, and make it do its work properly, see that 
he wears them every waking minute, except when 
he washes his face. 

If the squinting eye has already got the habit of 
shirking, it may have to be trained by exercises. 
The good eye must be shut at intervals, so that 
the other will have to do all the work; but the 
oculist in charge of the case must decide the pre- 
cise character and frequency of the treatment. 
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THE “TABLET HABIT.” 


a HE telephone-bell rang 
ii sharply, and Tom’s 
mother answered it. 

“O Mrs. Hobart,” came 
her neighbor’s troubled 
voice, “do you happen to 
know whether my boy went 
1 off anywhere with your boy? 
:; I think perhaps he went 
} fishing, and he’s not home 
aa yet, and this thunder-storm 
SI 


has been so terrible—and 
I’m so anxious —”’ 

“The boys are all right, both of them,” said Mrs. 
Hobart, cheerfully breaking into the sentence. 
“Tom just telephoned from over by White Bridge. 
Your boy and the Rogers boys are with him. 
They’re pretty wet, but they’re all right, and 
hurrying straight home. I’m sorry I didn’t think 
of telephoning you, but I—” then she stopped. 
She really could not go on and finish—‘‘but I sup- 
posed your son was as thoughtful as mine —” 

Yet as she hung up the receiver, she remem- 
bered the years of training that had made her own 











boy’s action in telephoning to her inevitable. The | 


moment the storm had ceased, his message had 
come. 

“All right, mother. We’re here at Ray’s farm- 
house on the pike—over by White Bridge, you 
know. Say, that was a real thunder-shower, wasn’t 
it? We’re not very wet. You needn’t worry. 
We’re going to start right back now. Teddy and 
the twins are with me. I got three bass.” 

Tom’s mother lifted the writing-tablet that hung 
beside the telephone, and tore off its last scribbled 
page. On it were several of the hurried but tran- 
quilizing messages that it was the family habit to 
jot down for the common convenience. 

“Committee meeting called for: five o’clock. 
May be a little late,” in her husband’s rapid 
scrawl, “but will meet you at Harry’s.” 

This and the others below it had all been jotted 
down while she had been taking her nap, and she 
smiled happily now at the thought of the pleasure 
the notes had given her when she found them. 

“Going fishing with Teddy over by White Bridge. 
Will get some fish for breakfast. T. H.” 

“Uncle Harry has telephoned for me to help 
aunty get ready for this evening, so I’m flying.” 

That was Betty’s cheerful scrawl. And even 
Joan, whose afternoon out it was, had added her 


| contribution: “The fruit did not come yet, but I 
| will see about it when I go up-town, so you needn’t 
| to worry, Mrs. Hobart.” 

How much of intimate comradeship, of happy 
family fellowship, had been fostered by the use of 
that little tablet—how much saving of stairs, and 
callings to and fro, and long discussions as to 
when and where and why it had spared them all! 
Once Tom had rebelled at the “bother” of it. 

“Lots of families are not particular about letting 
one another know all their plans and doings,” his 
mother had told him then. . “But perhaps they are 
not so intimate, and so fond of one another as we 
are. It’s really a family safeguard. Suppose you 
met with some accident on one of your hikes, or 
Betty didn’t come home from the city on the train 
she expected to take, and none of us knew where 
to hunt for you, or when to begin to worry? It’s 
not because we don’t trust you, Tom. Father and 
I are sure you have it in you to be a careful, 
thoughtful, responsible man. This is one way of 
training a man of responsibility.” 

The door banged open, and a flushed and radiant 
Tom, proudly dangling a string of silvery fish, burst 
into the hall. 

“Wasn’t that an awful storm, mother?” he ex- 
claimed. “Struck two barns out on the pike. 
Ray says it’s the worst in forty years. I was 
mighty glad you knew where I was, and I tele- 
phoned you the first minute I could.” 

“Yes,” thought Mrs. Hobart, “the ‘tablet habit’ 
has certainly paid.” 
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MR. GREELEY AT TABLE. 


EVERAL of the anecdotes that our late am- 

bassador to England, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, used 
to relate of Horace Greeley, his old chief on the 
Tribune, have recently been going the rounds of 
the press. Most of them refer to his peculiarities 
in the office; a few to those he displayed in com- 
pany, especially at table, where his absent-mind- 
edness and his queer theories combined to produce 
unexpected results. ° 


Once, when he was to take supper with a daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Willis, founder of The Companion, 
she arranged the meal especially to suit his ideas. 
It was simple, and there were plenty of the Graham 
things that he advocated soardently. But lest her 
own family should rebel, there were also hot rolls 
upon the table. Mr. ery Oy eye fastened upon 
them at once, and ignoring the Graham gems con- 
veniently at hand, he reached for a hot roll—and 
then for another. As he began on a third, his 
hostess remarked that she was delighted to see 
that he liked her rolls, but that she had thought he 
did not eat such things. 

- Fanny, do you always practise what you 
preach?” was the unperturbed rejoinder; and he 
made his entire meal off the delicious but indigest- 
ible rolls that his own decree had banished from 
the Greeley home —leaving a scant few for his 
table companions, who had to eke out their supper 
with the undesired gems. 

But if he was funny when he knew, what he ate, 
he was funnier when he did not—as in the famous 
episode of the crullers, which occurred at the table 
of his hengeeng.meuse. When the crullers were 

ssed to him, instead of taking a single cruller, 
ie accepted the entire basket, and absently place 
it in his lap, as he continued his discourse. Pres- 
ently, vaguely aware of something there, his hand 
wandered downward, and encountered a cruller. 
This he mechanically grasped, and raised to his 
mouth. Quite unaware of what he was doing, he 
ate and talked, talked and ate; cruller after cruller 
disappeared until the basket was empty. The 
—- were convulsed with suppressed merri- 
ment; one or two had to leave the table, to have 
their iaugh out in the hall. 

But the kindly landlady, distressed on account of 

ssible results, remembered having heard that 

he best antidote to indigestion was cheese. Quietly 

removing the — cake-basket from Mr. Gree- 
ley’s lap, she put in its piace a piste of cheese. 
trusting to Providence that his habituated hand 
would continue its action. Itdid. His talk flowed 
on, but his fingers found the cheese, and it, too, 
disappeared te the last crumb. 

“Those wiio saw the sight,” it is declared, ‘were 
firm in the belief that Mr. Greeley did not know 
he had eaten anything that evening.” 
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SYMPATHY. 


NE of the charming characteristics of child- 

hood is a certain delicacy and tenderness of 
sympathy. An instance is furnished by a little 
story that Mr. A. J. Swinburne tells in his ‘“‘Memo- 
ries of a School Inspector.” 

A young curate in Lancashire who, although too 
well-bred to boast, was conscious of the world of 
difference he was effecting in a parish that had 
suffered from the slackness of a rector of the old 
school, once asked his catechism class: 

“Tell me one of the people who wrote the Bible ?” 

“Master Heyes,” answered the class, unhesita- 
tingly naming the former rector. 

ven the curate’s iron self-control could not pre- 


over his face. After a 
results—that they should be as ignorant as that! 
But although the little girl just in front of him 
was not more than five, her eye, keen as a robin’s, 
had read -his thoughts, and her tiny voice whis- 


pered: 
“Please, sir, you ’elped ’im.” 
* 
FIGURED IT OUT. 


T a recent trial in Macon, says the Times-Dem- 
ocrat, @ negro was on the witness-stand. He 
testified that a man who had been knocked down 
lay on the ground five minutes, and the opposing 
lawyer questioned the statement. 

To test the accuracy of the witness, he took out 
his own watch, and asked the negro to tell him 
when five minutes was up. The negro told him 
correctly. As he was leaving the court-room, the 
we) sy up with him. 

“Plum,” he said, “I’ll forgive you if you'll tell 
me how you did it.’’ 

“Yes, oss,’ said the negro, “Ah jus’ figgered it 


“Figured it out?” 
“Yes, sah, by de clock on de wall behine you.” 
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AN EXPENSIVE DROP. 


IRAM Jones, says Lippincott’s Magazine, had 
just returned from a tour of Europe. ‘I sup- 
pose,” said a friend, “that when you were in 
| England you did as the English do, and dropped 
your H’s.” 
“No,” moodily responded the returned traveler 


| “I didn’t. Ldid as the Americans do. I dropped 
my V’s and X’s.” 
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A Piano 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheap, as safely, and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 
our warerooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 


We send Pianos on trial at our expense 
and risk wherever in the United States 
they are not sold by a local dealer. Send 
us a postal and receive free our catalogue 
and prices for cash and on rental purchase. 


If you want a Piano, a post-card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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It takes a strong 
boy to become 
a leader. 


To be the captain of 
your football or baseball 
team a fellow must have 
proven that he can play 
a little better and a little 
harder than the rest. He 
must have shown his team- 
mates that they can always 
depend on him to do a difh- 
cult thing and do it well. 


That is precisely the 
reason that the Company 
which makes 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


has come to be known all 
over the world as the leader 
among tire makers. 


Way back in the bicycle days, 
the companies that now make up 
the United States Tire Company 
(Morgan & Wright, G & J, Hart- 
ford and Continental) proved that 
they could make stronger, longer- 
wearing tires than other makers. 
And they have kept that record 
ever since. 
tmntetihe tees 


automobile or motorcycle, the safest way is to 
buy tires made by the lead. i k 
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UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Agents Make Big Money 








selling the 
R k t Light . Mi 
b everyh keeper who sees 
it in ti diately wants 





one. Itis the easiest and most sat- 
isfactory housekeeping requisite on 
the market. Any child can operate 
it with perfect success. 


Agents who apply early will secure 
the best territory. Send 50c. for sam- 
ple Mixer sent by prepaid express ; 
or send postal card for further in- 
formation, but act now as every 
day counts. Beware of imita- 
tion Mixers which will not 
give satisfaction. 


DORSEY MFG. COMPANY, 
78 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

















Treat Your Tires With 


Tire Fluid 
It means freedom from tire 
troubles for the rest of the sea- 
son; freedom from worry and 
unnecessary expense. 
With Neverleak in your 
tires you can always de- 
pend upon reaching your 
destination without aggra- 
vating stops for re- 
pairs. Youcan enjoy 
the convenience and 
pleasure of wheeling 
more than ever 
before. 


It makes your 
tires leak - proof 
and heals punc- 
tures on the run 
without your even 
knowing they 
have occurred. It / 
makes your tires 
wear longer. 

A 25c. tube treats 


‘i 












leak now — to-day. 
Don’t wait. 






You can get Never- + 
leak of any bicycle 2 .’ 
repairman ordealer *.\-+ 
in bicycle supplies. * 
They use and sell it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
402 Ellicott St., Buffalo,N.Y. °" “, 
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The good old game 
is on again 


More and more men are learning the value 
of vigorous exercise in the open air, and of 
all outdoor sports nothing equals baseball. 
It is rightly called the leading American FF 
game, and the D & Mare the leading =. 
American goods. The line com- 
prises balls, bats, mitts, gloves, 
masks, pro- : 

tectors, suits, <“ 
shoes, etc. 4 ia 
See them at —* 
your dealer's. 
If he hasn't 
them, don’t 
accept some 
cheap substitute 
that is sure to disap- 
point, but send to us 
for D & M. 























Yellowstone For Yours! 


A dear old lady of sixty-five was making her fifth trip through Yellowstone 
Park lastsummer. Her grandchildren said she became “homesick” for the 
Park periodically. Her visits there have a marked effect upon her health 
and spirits---she grows young again---as, indeed, do younger folks! 

Many people have gone back to enjoy anew the climaté¢, scenery, wonders 
and pastimes---the geysers, cataracts, canyons, mountains, lakes and 


streams of America’s Only Geyserland. The 1913 season is June 15 to Sept. 15. 

THIS Summer is YOUR BEST TIME TO GO! The cost is very moderate. 
Write for literature and rates of fare via the ONLY LINE to Gardiner Gateway--- 
the original and northern entrance. Address 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern 





Pacific Railway 
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~“to be Healthy and 
Strong, should eat— = \ | 
every day—six full\ | | 
slices of Good Bread | 
and Butter. 
“Good Bread” means bread made from clean, strong, | 


} glutinous flour. It i is the gluten in flour which builds |- 
®\up the body, makes muscle and supplies energy. For i 



















No better fun in the world—for boys or 
grown-ups—than picture-taking with a 


BROWNIE | 


And the taking is only half the fun. | 












With the Kodak Film Tank, picture making becomes 
just as simple as picture taking. No dark room, no ex- | 
perience required—just follow the simple directions in | 
the booklet. Inexpensive too. 






[; \Whard glutinous Spring wheats of North 
be Dakota—the richest bread wheats grown. 
(Yt makes the most nourishing bread—bread 
lhid seochinctier edt, cia coma 
And OCCIDENT Bread keeps fresh and of 
favor Inger than other bread because OCOIDENT 
Flour is absolutely clean. Not all flour is absolutely ~ 
clean. You can tell clean flour by the length of time ~ 
the bread keeps fresh and good. 
Every Sack of OCCIDENT is Guaranteed to 
please you better than any other flour or your money : 
paid back. Costs only a few cents more than other — 
flour and goes further. Test it for all baking. 


Send for our free booklet, “Better Baking” 



























BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 





Brownie Book or Kodak catalogue on request. 














i | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuesTer, N. Y. | 
t ' 





































| He Knows Corns 
This Chemist Who Invented Blue-jay 


He studied corns for a dozen years, In 48 hours the whole corn comes 
mass then worked out this out—root, callous, everything. Not a 
way to remove them. whit of pain or soreness. 
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rigid test by City 
of Boston for use 


Pronounced by 
experts to be the 
simplest, most dur- 


It’s a simple little That ends the corn. , ae . 
plaster with a little Why pare corns? Why daub them? able, most nearly per- _ im sewing instruction 
drop of wax. Why use old-time pads and plasters? fect of any machine. in all its schools. 


Apply it in a jiffy, Those are archaic methods. 


and the corn pain Blue-jay is so vastly better that folks New Home Sewing Machine 


stopsatonce. Youfor- useitonamillion cornsa month. Try Mover aif Guiler ang other tame. 


get the corn entirely. it on one of yours. Designed especially for family use. Simple, durable, easy to run, and good for a 
lifetime. If you haven't a New Home, you haven't begun to solve one of the greatest 








A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, problems in the cost of living. Buy a New Home, use it, be better dressed at less 
: stops the _ gg —“ wax a ities expense. Send for literature now while you think of it. Address Dept. K. 
LO THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 








Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—-15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 





























iia Revaioer Flash- Light 


What is it? This ingenious, useful, and at all times 
startling Flash-Light weighs but 4 ounces, is made of 
metal, and in shape and appearance resembles an 
Automatic Revolver. The ‘ magazine” or handle has 
space for the battery, and the muzzle containsa brilliant 
tungsten lamp. The pulling of be trigger makes the 
necessary contact for lighting. A sliding device locks 
the trigger, and causes the light to show continuously 
until released. By reason of its compact size, only four 
inches long, the Flash-Light may be easily carried in 


DYCK 


Why Don’t You Wear Linene Collars ? 


Now, honestly, is it for any real good reason except that you have never tried them? 
For your own future comfort and convenience let us send you a free sample. Or, better 
still, buy a box of 10 for 25 cents at the store or send us 30 cents in U. S. stamps to cover 
cost of mailing you ten. State size and style, but try them, anyway. 

LINENE collars are made of fine cloth finished in pure starch just like linen. They 
are totally different from paper, rubber or celluloid collars. They do not require launder- 
ing, but are so cheap that they can be thrown away when soiled. Both sides being alike 
— m4 reversed, costing but 144 cents per wearing, iess than the cost of laundering a 
inen collar 





THE OFFER 


This Automatic Revolver Flash- 
Light will be given, post-paid, 
to any Companion subscriber the pocket or in a bag, ready for instant use. It so 
wos for The ¥. ——— fe closely resembles a Revolver that a persistent tramp 
Frise of Antessatic Revelver mn a FY would instantly lose his courage. The Flash-Light is 
.50, post-paid. Our Premium Conditions, ¢1Ually useful for men, women, boys and girls. 
iver 
Cap ye oy te PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send for beautiful free catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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